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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukraejian signed into law 

A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation 
established under the administration of the California State 
Archives a State Government Oral History Program "to provide 
through the use of oral history a continuing documentation of state 
policy development as reflected m California’s legislative and 
executive history " 

Oral histories undertaken for the state program offer insights into 
the actual workings of both the legislative and executive processes 
and policy mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding 
of the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further they provide an overview of issue development m 
California state government and of how both the legislative and 
executive branches of government deal with issues and problems 
facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the state of 
California They include members of the legislative and executive 
branches of the state government as well as legislative staff 
advocates members of the media and other people who played 
significant roles m specific issue areas of major and continuing 
importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively 
with oral history units at California colleges and universities to 
conduct interviews this program is structured to take advantage of 
the resources and expertise m oral history available through 
California’s several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State Government 
Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 
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University of California Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State Government 
Oral History Project marks one of the most significant commitments 
made by any state toward the preservation and documentation of its 
governmental history It supplements the often fragmentary 
historical written record by adding m an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such the 
program, through the preservation and publication of interviews such 
as the one which follows, will be of lasting value to current and 
future generations of scholars citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 
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[Session 1 January 19, 1990] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

GIANOS Mr Smith could you give us a little bit of personal 
background please 9 

SMITH Yes I’m a native Californian I was born Febrary 17 1937 m 

Torrance, m Los Angeles County [the] second son of 
middle-class parents I had an uneventful youth graduated 
eventually from what is now California] State [University at] 
Los Angeles with a B A m government and took about a year in 
graduate study m government and history at that institution 
I was then lured away from the academic life by John [F ] 
Kennedy’s campaign for the presidency and I worked in a lowly 
position in that campaign Following that, in 1961, I took a 
job with the legislature in Sacramento which was 
again The legislature at that time and at present I 

guess you’d have to say there was concern in both houses with 
the efficiency with which legislation was being produced and 
so my job was to make certain that the senators knew of the 
assembly bills that they were supposed to take up and get 
passed [in the senate] Then the assemblymen were notified as 
to the outcome of debates and votes of their bills m the 
senate That was my job for the 1961 session Later that 
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year when the session was over I became the consultant to the 
Assembly Committee on Revenue and Taxation under Assemblyman 
Charles [H ] Wilson who with my help, later became a member 
of the U S House of Representatives 

Late in 1962 I married and, at about the same time 
became the chief executive officer for the Assembly Rules 
Committee That was the title of the position The title 
later changed to chief administrative officer of the assembly, 
and I was the first person to hold that position, and it still 
exists in the assembly hierarchy I worked at that time fox 
Assemblyman Tom Bane who was then chairman of the Rules 
Committee and oddly enough, has now again become chairman of 
the Rules Committee many years later In 1964, I was the 
southern California campaign manager for the [Lyndon B j 
Johnson-[Hubert H ] Humphrey presidential ticket and after 
that time was the chief staff person for the assembly side m 
the reapportionraent of 1965 [a court ordered] reapportionment 
of assembly and senate districts In 1966 I was a candidate 
for the state senate m one of the districts and lost m the 
primary After that I started my own business which was a 
management consulting and political firm, and established 
something called the Pacific Poll which did a good deal of 
polling in California and m Hawaii In 1971 I was again a 
candidate for the Los Angeles City Council and again lost in 
the primary, and continued m business [I] went back to law 
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school and graduated from that when I was forty years old and 
became an attorney 

Could you tell vis a bit more about the circumstances which 
initially got you involved in politics the Kennedy campaign, 
and also a little bit about your initial contact with the 
legislative branch* 7 

I’d been interested m politics all my life [for] just as long 
as I can remember I got into the Young Democrats when I was 
nineteen and that led through a series of offices m the state 
organization Ultimately, I became the national first vice 
president of that organization So I had a natural intense 
interest in politics I became acquainted with Jesse [M ] 

Unruh who was then about to become Speaker of the Assembly 
and became part of his team of young political professionals 
What was the rest of that question* 7 

A little bit more about the initial involvement m your career 
work with the legislature 

About the time I went to work for the legislature m 1961 
under Jesse Unruh s speakership there was a great concern that 
developed m the legislature particularly on the assembly side 
of it, for the staffing operation The legislature m the 
years just preceding that and back to the beginning of its 
history had been kind of a temporary institution It would 
come into session It would be m session for six months in 
the odd-numbered years after the election then it would go 
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home and not much would happen after that There would be no 
permanent employees, no continuing presence The only 
year-round presence assisted by professional help was the 
executive branch That changed beginning in 1961 with the 
appointment of more and more of what you would call 
professional staff people, who would work not only during the 
session but year-round and I was a part of that development 
GIANOS There’s a lot of ground here to cover politically, but since 

our mam focus is reapportionment, if we can just skip ahead to 
that What circumstances led to your being involved m the 
reapportionment of the middle sixties' 7 
SMITH Beginning, 1 think in 1962 we had a series of court decisions 
in which it was evident that the [US] Supreme Court—and 
because of that—the other parts of the federal judiciary were 
going to become involved for the first time in reapportionment 
and were going to insist that both houses of bicameral 
legislatures be apportioned on a population basis I was 
intensely interested in that because it had always occurred to 
me that in California we had a malapportioned legislature and 
that there was no logical basis I’d often debated with other 
people from other parts of the state the illogicality of 
allowing the state senate to be apportioned essentially, 
according to territory In those days, no county could have 
more than one senator and you couldn’t have a senate district 


consisting of more than three counties So you had some 
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extremely sparsely populated senate districts obviously In 
the assembly there were some districts that were fairly small 
[in population], particularly Imperial County because of the 
prohibition against crossing county lines to form an assembly 
district unless you could take the entire county So little 
Imperial County because of its geographic location, had an 
assemblyman of its own So there was a malapportionment in 
both houses 

As these cases began to develop, through Reynolds v 
Sims 1 it began to be apparent to the legislative leadership 
who were a lot less eager than 1 was on the subject, that 
eventually someone was going to get around to California and 
that we would probably have to do a reapportionment of the 
senate districts, at the very least Finally we had a fellow 
named Phil Silver—not the comedian—kind of political activist 
and a friend of then-Mayor [Samuel W ] Sam Yorty file a suit^ 
to compel reapportionment of both senate and assembly districts 
m California That went before a three-judge federal 
tribunal and the decision was very quick in coming that 
California did not meet the Reynolds v Sims standards and that 
both houses would have to be reapportioned 


1 377 U S 533 (1964) 

2 Silver v Brown , 63 Cal 2d 270 (1965) 
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The assembly had already had a standing Committee on 
Elections and Reapportionment under Assemblyman Don [A ] Allen 
[Sr ], and it was considered prudent to have a top staff person 
assigned to that, and I was given that assignment I became 
the consultant to the Assembly Committee on Elections and 
Reapportionment I had known Don Allen slightly over a period 
of years so he and I got along very well But I would say 
most of the really important policy decisions, with Don Allen’s 
consent were made in the speaker’s office, and I participated 
in all of those, I think 

To back up a bit You said that the legislative leadership was 
not terribly anxious to even deal with the implications of the 
Baker decision^ and the Reynolds decision Was that across 
both houses and both parties and to what would you attribute 
that reluctance 9 

In order to function effectively as a legislature it had to 
have some degree of cooperation between the leaders of the 
assembly and senate It was very offensive to the senate 
leadership to have anybody in the assembly in any role openly 
advocating reapportionment so the assembly leadership 
acquiesced in that But obviously the senate leadership was 
a great deal more committed to resisting reapportionraent if at 
all possible and there were all kinds [of things] that they 


1 Baker v Carr 369 U S 186 (1962) 
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tried to do There was an amendment sponsored by [U S 
Senator] Everett M Dirksen [Republican-Illmois] which would 
have reversed Reynolds v Sims , and there was a good deal of 
activity in the [California State] Senate to try to assist that 
and move it along The senate went along with reapportionment 
very very reluctantly and when they finally got into doing 
the reapportionment work, the understanding was that the 
assembly would do the assembly reapportionment and the senate 
would do the senate reapportionment While we were busy over 
in the assembly reworking the assembly districts the senate 
did virtually nothing except try to come up with one really 
ridiculous scheme after another to see if somehow or other it 
would fly Los Angeles had an entitlement of 15 5 senate 
districts on a population basis and there was a plan at one 
point that would have given us [Ios Angeles County] ten seats 
and another plan that would have given us twelve seats 
Sometimes the plans were to create districts in the rural 
counties that would then stretch along narrow corridors into 
Los Angeles County to pick up the necessary population So 
there was every kind of scheme devised m the senate to try to 
resist a fair and equitable reapportionment 
GIANOS You mentioned Don Allen [and] Jesse Unruh, with whom you worked 
and with whom you met What other major players were there 
from your point of view at this time^ 

There were two young assemblymen that were given terribly 


SMITH 
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important roles m the assembly reapportionment and that was 
[Robert] Bob Moretti and Willie [L ] Brown [Jr } who is of 
course, now the speaker, and Bob Moretti served a spell as 
speaker But they were then just assemblymen, and Jesse Unruh 
gave them the responsibility of shepherding the reapportionment 
plan and selling it to the individual assemblymen who were 
going to be affected and, in some cases getting their 
reaction and trying to see whether I could work out some 
adjustments that they needed So they were a kind of 
go-between between the committee and its staff and the 
individual legislators whose districts were going to be 
impacted Bob Moretti handled the southern California members 
and Willie Brown, the northern members The other key player 
m reapportionment was Senator [Stephen P Teale] I ve 
forgotten his name He was a physician and he was the chairman 
of the Senate Elections and Reapportionment Committee I just 
don ’t remember his name at the moment 
GIANOS When you say that Moretti and Brown handled legislators at 

various parts of the state what, specifically, did that entail' 7 
SMITH We had a room that was assigned, first in the basement of the 
Capitol building' and later on the fourth floor of the old 
Capitol building which was a staff working room We had maps 
all over the walls and we had computer cards and various kinds 
of paraphernalia They would invite members up one at a time 
whose districts were going to be impacted and I’d put up the 
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map and then the member would come in with Moretti or with 
Willie Brown and we’d show him what changes were going to be 
made in the districts Then there would be a discussion about 
it Sometimes they’d say "That’s OK I can live with that " 
or, in other cases, they’d say, "I need to move this line over 
here 1 and so forth and so forth We generally made these 
adjustments These are Democratic members I’m talking about 
The Republicans did not become involved in it until a little 
later, although ultimately they did become involved and 
ultimately the majority of Republicans voted for the plan 

GIANOS What’s your recollection of who the key players were on the 

Republican side of this even if they did get involved a little 
later than you folks did'* 

SMITH [Robert T ] Bob Monagan was then the assembly I believe 

he was the assembly minority leader and he was certainly 
involved let me see now I would have to say that the way 
bhat the Republicans were dealt with, essentially, was on a 
one-by-one basis There was no particular leadership The 
underlying charge that I was given by the speaker was to 
prepare a reapportionment of assembly districts that made the 
least possible change in the districts and the least possible 
change where we had to completely do away with districts Tor 


example, we had to take one of the San Francisco districts 
away [and] that would make the least change in the likely 
resulting partisan lineup of the assembly So that we could 
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resist a charge that we were using the opportunity to do a 
reapportionment m the mid-census period for partisan 
advantage That was done As a matter of fact, it was done so 
carefully that in the first election following the 
reapportionment, in 1966, the Democrats actually lost some 
[seven] seats and in the succeeding election, lost control of 
the assembly So, apparently the job got done a little too 
skillfully 

But I remember there was one legislative meeting that took 
place in As a matter of fact it [the meeting] happened 

the weekend of the Watts riots, because I remember one of the 
participants at that legislative conference was 
then-Assemblyraan Mervyn [M ] Dymally and he had to go home 
because the Watts riots had broken out Anyway, that was a 
meeting out of state and Jesse Unruh called a caucus of his 
own immediate followers of four or five Democratic leaders and 
four or five Republicans At that caucus I went over with the 
Republican leaders the semifinal reapportionment plan I d 
worked out They didn’t endorse it and they didn’t reject it 
they just kind of concluded that they would have to think about 
it But ultimately I think the Republican votes for that 
plan came about more or less single-shot, the Democratic 
leadership picked up one at a time Assembly [Democratic] 
Majority leader [Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie was a very important 
figure also m that whole process of getting the votes for 


the bill 
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You mentioned before that your charge from the speaker was 
essentially to prepare maps of a district, usher the 
legislator in, and say, "This is what we*re planning on 
doing " Just mechanically physically how did you go about 
laying out new district maps' 7 In other words, this is before 
the heavy use of computers so what sorts of data did you use 
and just physically, literally, how did you go about doing that* 7 
We had the data from the 1960 census and that was all as far 
as the population data was concerned We didn’t use any 
updates or anything of that nature We wanted to be able to 
show the court that we had reapportioned according to the 
latest census which was 1960 So we selected from the census 
data the raw census information, information as to race 
As to ethnicity in those days, the only ethnic data that you 
could get out the census was the number of people with Spanish 
surnames which equates in a very rough sort of way with 
Hispanic population although certainly not precisely There 
are plenty of people who are not Hispanics who have Spanish 
surnames But anyway that was plugged in We had that data 
for every census tract in California There are smaller units 
now available but, for some reason, I think the data wasn’t 
available Or if it was, it was just decision made that we 
would use census tracts which are fairly small, maybe 5,000 or 
6,000 people m population What we would do was to lay out in 
plastic overlays the district boundaries over census tract 
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maps If we found that there was one district on one side that 
was underpopulated and another on the adjoining one was 
overpopulated as we occasionally found we would draw district 
boundaries that would take m enough census tracts from the 
heavily populated one to make the two of them equal For 
example m Riverside and Imperial counties there was enough 
population m Riverside and Imperial combined to make two good 
equally populated assembly districts Imperial was a grossly 
underpopulated district so they lost a seat there because we 
created an eastern Riverside and Imperial county district 
That kind of gross change had to go on In Los Angeles County, 
for example it was basically just a matter of making some 
fairly minor changes so that the districts came out 
substantially equal m population and m doing so to make as 
little change as possible in the partisan lineup 

So we had all of this census data, and we had political 
data also In those days you used punch cards So we had 
the census data and the political data which was the raw 
figures on partisan registration and some important election 
results the 1962 election returns and some results from 
1964 For example in the 1964 election we’d had a ballot 
measure [Proposition 14] to repeal the Rumford Act, the state 
fair housing law and I think that the results of that were pul 
into the political data that we had My assistant on that 
project was a fellow named [William] Bill Below who was a 
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SMITH computer genius—was and is—and he might very well be somebody 
you might want to talk to because his recollections would be 
very good about how that was worked out He developed a 
computer system, which was, I think, the first time it’s been 
done m the country, and it was very crude m those days It 
was a system where the computer itself would be given certain 
parameters and then told to create m a defined geographic area 
districts which met those parameters We had an assemblyman 
named [Phillip L ] Phil Soto, who had been elected from a 
district in which a Hispanic we knew usually wasn’t elected 
from, and we wanted to give him a district where he could be 
elected, but were puzzled about how to fit it together m the 
area in which he lived So for the very first time this 
computer was put to work m trying to find the kind of 
population that he needed heavily Democratic and hopefully 
largely Hispanic as well It produced a district which was 
later enacted into the reapportionment plan and from which he 
was elected at ]east one more time and maybe a couple of times 
GIANOS You’ve noted that the speaker’s goal—I guess your whole 
group’s goal—was to minimize the changes in partisan 
strength I assume that partly has to do with the fact that 
the preceding reapportionment had not been that many years 
before But the preceding reapportionment was also roundly 
criticized at least by the opposition as being deeply 
partisan Do you have any sense that, m part, the goal of 
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minimizing partisan differences had to do with muting any 
criticism that, "Here go the Democrats again”* 7 
SMITH I think that was part of it Part of it was that the Democrats 
had already done about as much as they thought then they could 
do in a partisan redistricting m the 1961 reapportionraent 
Therefore, there was not a whole lot that had to be done We 
elected about as many Democrats as anybody thought at the time 
we were likely to be able to elect so the function was sort of 
to protect incumbents, and that was the first of the 
reapportionments that had that as its goal Since that tune 
it’s been carried to an extreme degree, where incumbents are 
now protected so that there are very few districts in 
California where there’s a genuine chance to pick up a seat if 
there s a tide one way or the other We now have elections 
that go on where the Democrats carry the presidency or the 
Republicans carry the presidency but there’s very little 
change m California’s legislature, and that’s because you 
either have Democratic seats or Republican seats but very few 
swing seats So that was the result of the 1961 
reapportionment and it was just felt that not much needed to 
be done Therefore why take on the burden of a charge of 
extreme partisanship if it could be avoided 7 I think that 
succeeded because we ended up getting Every Democrat 

I think, voted for the plan and we got a majority of the 
Republicans in the assembly to vote for the plan Now, this is 
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the assembly reapportionment We ultimately had to end up 
doing the senate reapportionment as well If I can go backward 
for a footnote Steve Teale is the name of that senator whom I 
couldn’t remember who was the chairman of the Senate [Elections 
and} Reapportionment [Committee] Ultimately the senate ended 
up not being able to come up with a reapportionment plan, at 
least not one that had any viability m the urban areas So 
we, basically tried to stick as close as possible to the 
senate plan that had been It had never really been 

adopted, it just was seemingly, talked about And then did 
our own senate redistnctmg plan m the urban areas of the 
[San Francisco] Bay Area and Los Angeles County That I also 
did, with the aid of the computers That ultimately was 
enacted X don’t remember what the vote was m the senate on 
that They enacted that They weren’t very happy, but they 
did it 

GIANOS So just to be sure I have that point clear, essentially the 
assembly staff people redistricted the state senate and the 
senate went along with it 

SMITH Yes I think the argument that was used—never publicly but 
in private conversations—to the senate and senate leadership 
was, ‘'Look, if you can’t devise a decent plan we’re not going 
to vote for it in the assembly We’ll just pass the assembly 
redistnctmg " Presumably, the senate would go along with 
that and that would be done “If you don’t go along with our 
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plan of assembly redistricting and if you don’t do a good job 
of your own m senate redistricting, then the plan that we come 
up with is going to be submitted to the court and the court’s 
going to be told, ’Look the legislature because it is 
malapportioned cannot come up with a plan But the assembly 
at least has come up with a decent plan for assembly and 
senate reapportionment so we ask you, the court to adopt this 
plan and order it into effect * M That aigument I remember 
being made to senate leadership, and it was grudgingly accepted 
that that was probably what was going to happen So as I say, 
my recollection is they voted and passed the bill that had both 
plans in it 

GIANOS Was the senate leadership m regard to its doing relatively 
little, jnept, incompetent 9 Or did it just seem to you 
politically better off for them to do nothing inasmuch as 
there was a much more significant redistricting there than 
there was m the assembly 9 

SMITH The leadership in the senate at that time was sort of the last 
vestiges of A fellow named Hugh [M ] Burns was the 

president pro tern of the senate, and Hugh Burns was an 
outgrowth of that period in which the senate was a club It 
was an all male club mainly rural fellows, and they all got 
along very well He was still m a leadership position There 
were other leaders beginning to emerge What I think 
eventually broke the ice in the senate was that in some of the 
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more extreme cases of malapportionment of senators, they were 
able to give the senators involved judgeships, for example 
which took care of a number of them Senator [Fred W ] Marler 
I think went on the superior court bench and ultimately onto 
the court of appeals Senator [James A ] Cobey became a court 
of appeal justice here m Los Angeles, although his district 
was m the far north So by taking care of some of these 
extreme cases, the senate was eventually left with a bunch of 
people who could survive under the new plan, so the unthinkable 
began to be something that could be accepted Then they just 
had to get over their rhetoric is all 

GIANOS Let me back up to the meetings you had with affected 

assemblymen when you stuck the map up on the wall and talked 
with them Usually I assume the news was relatively good 
either you’re about as safe as you were perhaps even better 
off But you said there were cases m which a seat had to go 
away How did you handle the situations in which the news to a 
legislator was either very bad or even marginally bad where 
the person might be somewhat less well-off than he or she had 
been before 9 

SMITH Usually the assemblyman would be well aware that he had 

problems, and was not surprised at all The assemblyman, for 
example from Imperial County was certainly aware that his 
district was going to disappear That was not a surprise We 
didn’t give a great deal of bad news I think I said earlier 
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that these maps were shown to Democratic members by Moretti and 
by Willie Brown but, upon recollection I think that the 
Republican members were shown the maps as well I remember 
for example Bob Monagan the Republican majority leader, and 
[John Q ] Veneman had adjoining districts in San Joaquin and 
Stanislaus counties Monagan’s district was too large 
Veneman’s, too small But if you combined the two of them 
they had about twice the optimum number So obviously what we 
were going to have to do was to draw a new line, which gave 
Veneman a little piece of Monagan’s district so that the two of 
them represented about equal numbers of people and about the 
right number So we did that I think both Willie Brown and 
Moretti showed that district plan both to Veneman and Monagan 
at the same time Veneman thought it was fine and Monagan 
thought he was being badly dealt with and that there was some 
kind of scheme involved here to get rid of him He didn’t like 
it at all Upon reflection I think he decided that it wasn’t 
really all that bad But I don t think that he ever got over 
the fact that it was the Democrats who devised this plan to 
keep two Republican assemblymen m office and to keep the two 
of them about equally advantaged We tried to place ourselves 
xu the position of Republicans—what would a Republican 
assemblyman need to have 7 —and worked it out that way so that 
the two resulting districts, instead of being unequal became 
equal in population and yet, about equally attractive to 
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SMITH Republicans Neither of them had a majority of Republican 

voters, but, at least they weren’t any worse off than they had 
been before Ultimately both Veneman and Monagan got 
reelected from the new districts 

In another instance Assemblyman Lou [A ] Cusanovich from 
the San Fernando Valley announced rather loudly to a few people 
that he was going to have a senate district because there 
really wasn’t any way you could do a reapportionment and not 
give him a senate district m which he’d be right in the middle 
of the district He didn’t have anything to worry about so he 
certainly wasn’t going to vote for the bill He could afford 
to vote against it have a good voting record, he thought So 
I was instructed to prepare a map which would, at first glance, 
be perfectly OK but would cut his throat so to speak We did 
it this way he lived m a residential area between Sepulveda 
Boulevard and the San Diego Freeway in the San Fernando Valley 
a distance of about half a mile If you drew the line the way 
the old assembly district line had been drawn—straight up 
Sepulveda Boulevard—he would be fine If you drew the line up 
the San Diego Freeway, which was equally justifiable because 
that’s a major geographic barrier, he would be in terrible 
condition So that’s what we did and prepared the map that 
way Then Moretti called him up and pointed out to him, "This 
is the district that we’re talking about I just wanted to 
show it to you so you knew what it looked like " He took a 
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couple of looks at it, and then he took a more careful look, 
and then finally got right up next to the map so he could see 
where that boundary was He got religion and immediately 
proceeded downstairs to the speaker’s office and in about ten 
minutes pledged himself forty different ways to vote for the 
bill if we would just move that line back to Sepulveda 
Boulevard So that was done before the day was out 
I have a technical question When you were talking about the 
data that you were using you said you had several measures of 
essentially partisanship registration, voting and such 
Given the notorious reputation of California voters for being 
fickle, did you use an amalgam measure of those* 7 Or was there 
one sort of measure that you found better than others' 7 Or did 
it vary from the part of the state if you’re concerned about 
assessing what the real Democratic and real Republican leaning 
of a particular area is* 7 

We relied not only on the raw partisan registration figures, 
but also on some election results We would correlate that 
precinct by precinct and each census tract might consist of 
five or six precincts So we’d dump that information in there 
so we would have by census tract how the 1962 election had 
come out how the 1964 [initiative] vote on the [repeal of the] 
Rumford Act had come out and maybe four or five other indices 
that would indicate something more than mere partisanship so 
that we could dope out whether the district perhaps was a 
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little conservative, more conservative than others m relation 
to party registration That was done Then bringing the 
members in and having them actually participate, to some 
extent an the map drawing They could tell us, "This 
particular little community that you’re cutting out or adding 
m my district or giving me more of is not good for me because 
they don’t like me or they’ve never voted for me " These were 
very off the record kinds of conversations but they were 
helpful because they then helped us in making sure Because we 
didn’t want to come up with a districting plan that was just on 
its surface not going to create any changes but we were 
actually trying to avoid any changes in the personnel of the 
legislature 

GIANOS Did the members of the assembly vary in the extent to which 

they wanted to be involved m the creation of their potential 
new district? Were some not interested? Were some constantly 
around you? Or was there a general tendency for them all to 
behave the same? 

SMITH Those few in the assembly who were going to lose their seats or 
were going to retire anyway—there’s always a certain number of 
them who are going to retire anyway so it doesn’t matter to 
them—so those people were not interested or involved But 
everybody else paid at least one visit to the map room Some 
of them if they had a problem, would be there very frequently 
and participate very actively m trying to get changes, and we 
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tried to accommodate them as much as possible But there was a 
very wide difference m the participation There were some 
places m some counties where the assembly districts were so 
close to each other in population that we didn’t make any 
changes at all I would say of the eighty districts probably 
half of them were unchanged 

GIANOS Do you recall any of the most active assembly persons at this 
time m terms of interest m their potential districts' 7 

SMITH I think [Phillip A ] Phil Burton’s brother John, was in the 
assembly at that time, and he would be involved as would 
Willie Brown Willie Brown had come up through the Burton 
organization m San Francisco so they had a great deal to do 
with how the districts ought to be drawn Willie Brown would 
come in with a map, and then we would do the mechanics on it 
giving him the figures from the computer about how it worked 
out We would tell him "This particular district you’ve drawn 
needs to be carved back a little bit because it’s too big," and 
so forth That sort of change We worked very closely with 
him so he had a great deal to do with that Bob Moretti 
didn’t have so much to do with the actual drawing of district 
lines, but I do remember the people from San Francisco through 
Willie Brown and through John Burton as being very active 

GIANOS So if I can summarize what I understand the structure to be 
the top man was Jesse Unruh and then essentially two 
lieutenants, Moretti in the south, Brown m the north with 
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Brown the more active Then you and the other staffers were 
essentially, double-checking fine tuning the plan they brought 
in Is that reasonably accurate 9 
SMITH Yes I would say m Los Angeles County and southern 

California the district changes that were made were mine I 
think if we take the eighty districts if forty of them 
remained essentially unchanged—which means minor changes if 
any—of the other forty districts I probably was the major 
thinking force in the changes that were made in about half of 
them The other half it would have been Willie Brown or some 
other assemblyman or, to some limited degree Bob Moretti But 
Moretti’s major function was to sell Los Angeles County 
members primarily, on the district and what we were proposing 
and what changes they might like to see in it In all of this, 
Don Allen played a very cooperative figurehead 
GIANOS This may not be an utterly applicable question, given the fact 
that this is a relatively marginal change as you’re 
indicating But historically, when people talk about 
redistricting there’s concern about trying to create districts 
which are at least winnable for one’s party—not necessarily 
putting all your folks in one district That raises the 
question of what is an acceptable minimal level of support for 
your party to make a district competitive 9 Did you have any 
mathematical or numerical criteria as to what would be a 


winnable Democratic district in the mid-sixties 9 
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SMITH By the mid-sixties, I think that a district had to be about 55 
percent Democratic m registration, with the other 45 percent 
divided between Republicans the declme-to-state, and 
everybody else But you had to have an absolute majority of 
about 55 percent to make the district wmnable To make it 
safe 60 percent would be more like it As it turned out we 
created some districts in the 60 percent category which, 
ultimately were lost for awhile so that wasn t anything that 
was for certain These kinds of concerns were a lot more 
important to us when we were doing the senate districting I 
had very little to do with the senate district formation m the 
Bay Area and a great deal to do with it in Los Angeles County 
We pretty much knew m Los Angeles County which of the assembly 
members wanted to be members of the senate so it was a matter 
of the speaker deciding whether a particular assembly member 
was going to realize that ambition and then instructing me 
that, as much as possible, we ought to create senate districts 
where these membeis live and where they would have a good 
chance of being elected to the senate There was a kind of 
unwritten policy among the staff people, at least that the 
districts had to look good as well I mean, when you looked at 
the map We were probably the last bunch of 

redistricting people who cared very much about the appearance 
of districts Looking at some of them now I blush to say that 
I ever had anything to do with the process because I think 
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SMITH it’s become gross But we were concerned about that I 

remember in the case of the Thirty-first Senate District which 
is the district which Jesse Unruh lived m and which I lived 
m and which I was very interested m and [I] ultimately, 
ran for the senate district We were getting down to the point 
where I was beginning seriously to think that perhaps I would 
run for the senate or I would run for the assembly if Jesse 
Unruh ran for the senate We put the two assembly districts 
together and then had to add some additional population because 
the senate district, for a number of reasons, wasn’t the right 
size in population So we could have gone down and taken a 
little piece of the city of Gardena and that would have been 
fine Jesse Unruh had some very good contacts in Gardena, and 

there wasn t any problem in doing that for the senate 

district But the decision was made to go down south and draw 
a line that would take a little piece of Gardena—not all of 
it, but a piece of it—and all of the rest of the city of 
Hawthorne which was not in Jesse Unruh’s assembly district 
already so that all of Hawthorne would be in the senate 
district and just a little piece of Gardena That made a nice 

appearing district boundary The problem in doing that is that 

we cut into the district, the residence of the man who 
ultimately defeated me in the senate primary [James Q ] Jim 
Wedworth If I’d been less concerned with how the district 
looked, I’d have gone and taken all of Gardena and left 
Hawthorne divided and Jim Wedworth out of the district 
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GTANOS I assume because congressional districts were not involved m 
this situation that you had virtually no contact with, or 
interest expressed by members of the [US] House [of 
Representatives] Or is that not correct'? 

SMITH That's not correct We had a court decision that came along at 
about this time^ that ordered that m addition to the assembly 
and senate reapportionment we were to do a reapportionment of 
congressional districts, which were also malapportioned It 
had been the custom in the past to make congressional districts 
consist of two contiguous assembly districts and m some 
cases, three So you had some congressional districts m 
California that were vastly overpopulated and some that were 
underpopulated The court made it clear that that system had 
to be abandoned and that you had to do congressional districts 
without that But we ultimately could not get agreement on 
anybody's part to do that, and nobody much cared It wasn't a 
life or death situation, as would be the case if you’re 
apportioning your own house So we never really got deeply 
into congressional reapportionment, but I remember Congressman 
Phil Burton was very involved in that and wanted In 

essence he wanted to do that reapportionment plan himself and 
there was a little contest between him and the speaker's group 


1 Silver v Reagan 67 Cal 2d 452 (1967) 
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about whether he was going to be permitted to do that or even 
to have anything to do with it and whether the congressmen as 
a group were going to have anything to do with it He had been 
delegated by the Democratic representatives from California to 
be their spokesman, to come out to Sacramento and try to lobby 
for turning the job over to him That was not done but at the 
same time, we didn’t pass a congressional reapportionment that 
year, either That came along in 1966 is my recollection 
GIANOS What sorts of contacts did you have with the governor’s office 
during this period with regard io reapporti oilmen t 47 
SMITH I had no contacts with the governor’s office that I can now 
recall My recollection is that nobody felt bothered to ask 
the governor’s opinion on the subject There had been an 
agreement reached with the governor that this was clearly a 
legislative concern and that he would sign whatever bill the 
legislature passed and he did That had been the role of 
governors from time immemorial they would sign whatever 
reapportionment bill came out of the legislature 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

GIANOS Mr Smith you were involved with lots of different people and 
lots of different events during this reapportionment period 
Could you just go through names events and circumstances that 
strike you as particularly vivid or important or just 
interesting from this period 47 
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SMITH Lei’s start with the speaker Jesse Unruh was of course, then 
involved in that 1965 session with the ordinary legislation 
that was going on This reapportionment was not his only 
project, it was my only project but not his I had a number 
of sessions with him m developing the plan His own ideas on 
it changed and evolved over a period of time, and so T had to 
adjust to that As I say he was preoccupied with other 
legislative matters I would present proposals to him of what 
I thought ought to be done m terms of the reapportionment, and 
he would evaluate those against the fundamental policy which 
was to make as few radical changes as possible Secondly, to 
obey the court’s order We now had a state supreme court order 
which I guess, dovetailed the federal court’s order that the 
houses be reapportioned So the objective ultimately was to go 
before the state supreme court because we felt that whatever 
that court approved the U S Supreme Court was ultimately 
going to approve So he was concerned about that Where I 
came up with a particular idea, he wanted to see the numbers 
on so we were probably every day spending some time over at—I 
think it was the Caltrans [California Transportation 
Commission] building where we had the use of a computer on a 
twenty-four hour basis We were probably over there some part 
of every day working up some numbers on ideas of mine or ideas 
of somebody else So if I could show him not only that I had 
this idea but that it also worked out in the numbers as well, 
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SMITH I generally got him to agree on the things I wanted to be 

done He was very quick to spot any areas in which you were 
unprepared, so it began to be a habit of anybody who worked 
very closely with him at any time to if you had anything 
serious to talk to him about, you’d go to talk to him and have 
all your facts If he asked you an obvious question and you 
didn’t have factual support there was no way that you were 
going to be able to BS your way around that problem with Jesse 
Unruh, he could spot that in a second and he’d tell you to go 
back and do your homework 

Other interesting characteis the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee at that time was [Robert W ] Bob Crown He 
had been the chairman of the Elections and Reapportionment 
Committee in 1961 and so he had done the 1961 reapportionment 
just four years before He had almost nothing to do with it 
this time That was a completely different era Computers had 
not been used m the 1961 reappoitionment 

Jerry Waldie was involved primarily not so much m the 
strategy but how not to put together the districts He was 
involved in putting together the votes so that bills would 
pass I remember at one tune he was on his way to a committee 
hearing and he gave me a roll call card that had all the 
assembly members on it and he said "Would you go around and 
ask everybody how they now plan to vote on the reapportionment 
bill' 7 " Because it was coming up m the next day or two for a 
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SMITH vole I took the card and I went around and started to talk to 
the assembly members I don’t bow what the situation is 
today, but at that time, it was not considered a proper role 
for a staff person to do that unless he was dn ectly assigned 
to the speaker’s office in which case exceptions were made 
But basically it smacked too much of lobbying so they 
didn’t This was a little unusual to be doing this So 

I’d gotten about two-thirds of the job done and the roll call 
was coming along nicely and I happened to go to Mr Monagan 
the assembly [Republican] floor leader because he was on the 
card and I thought I might as well find out He’ll tell me 
he’s going to vote against it because he announced that he 
was So I told him what I was doing and asked him whether I 
was correct m assuming he was going to vote against the bill 
For about the only time I’ve ever seen it happen he just 
exploded he went off like Vesuvius He got recognition from 
the speaker and immediately denounced the fact that I was on 
floor, denounced me in no uncertain terms and made quite a 
production of it and pointed out that this was a violation of 
the assembly rules By this time I had retreated to the back 
of the chamber so I wouldn’t be so conspicuous Of course the 
fact that he was making this big production was broadcast 
throughout the entire Capitol, because they had a public 
address system where you could hear what was going on m the 
assembly chamber if you were in a committee hearing room So 
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SMITH Jerry Waldie came rushing back in and the speedier came back, 
Jesse Unruh Waldie got up and announced that this was all 
right, he took personal responsibility for this he’d asked me 
to do this and I was doing this on his behalf, and he didn’t 
see anything wrong with an assemblyman sending a staff person 
around to ask members how they were going to vote For Waldie 
to have done that rather than let me hang out there to dry was 
great 

Don Allen was a Damon Runyan kind of character in 
California politics He was an ex-Marme officer He was then 
about sixty-five, full of old wai stories, only half of which 
could possibly have been true Just full of blarney, but a 
very genial lovable old guy I don’t speak disparagingly of 
him at all He understood his role as a figurehead He liked 
being chairman of the Elections and Reapportionment Committee 
because he liked being a committee chairman and he didn’t want 
to lose it, and so he told Jesse Unruh that he would do 
whatever he was told to do, and not to worry about it He was 
an interesting guy to work with because every time an important 
policy decision came up I’d have to go and brief him on it so 
he was as aware of it as anybody, so that he wouldn’t be 
telling the press or anybody something that was last week’s 
news So I got to know him very well He always treated me 
very well 

Bob Moretti was a fellow who had a first-class political 
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SMITH mind and knew how to mold the coalitions and alliances among 
members He was exceptionally good at that and could see 
problems coming He knew most members’ districts, had been 
there and campaigned there 

Willie Brown has been said to be a veiy brilliant man and 
my experience of him then was that that was exactly right He 
like Moretti had almost encyclopedic knowledge of everybody’s 
district, so if a guy said "Gee I’ve got a lot of Filipinos 
in my district," Willie Brown would know exactly how many he 
had and how they voted He just made it his business to know 
all of this kind of thing and he just had—and has today—just 
a first-rate intellect and turned to the business of politics 
and how to make things work and how to accomplish things He 
was a very important and very effective figure there 

[Thomas M ] Tom Rees was a senator from I os Angeles 
County [He] later became a congressman He represented all 
of Los Angeles County and m order to get along with his 
colleagues, he opposed reapportionment and said it was 
perfectly all right for Los Angeles County just to have one 
senator He ultimately was reelected to the senate I think, 
from a district that was anchored m the west side, and then 
went on to Congress Rees, as part of his pose of being 
against reapportionment got wind of the fact that we were 
beginning to concoct a senate reapportionment plan At that 
time we had this large empty room m the basement of the 
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SMITH Capitol where we’d set up our computer operation and staff and 
map room and all the whole works No one was allowed m there 
except staff people and the committee chairman and Unruh and 
one or two others—that was it Rees came down to that room 
one night and banged on the door and demanded to be let in and 
I wouldn’t let him in I told him that we had a rule that only 
people designated by the chairmen or the speaker could come in, 
and he wasn’t one of them and I wouldn’t let him in He was 
extremely upset about that, and he went off and started calling 
people m the press about what an outrage this was 
Ultimately, we had a committee hearing of the Assembly 
Elections and Reapportionment Committee m which he was going 
to speak on the question of the senate reapportionment So I 
brought up the issue It was kind of a vote of 

confidence I told the assembly members what had happened and 
that Senator Rees and I had had this tangle, and I’d been 
polite and respectful to him, but I hadn’t let him m I 
wanted the committee to tell me whether they thought that was 
right and I got a unanimous vote from all of the Democrats and 
Republicans that that policy was to continue no exceptions 
Rees was standing right there and had to take it He didn’t 
like that very much He and I see each other about every two 
years and we get along fine But that was a controversial 
time Other interesting people 1 can’t really think of 


anybody other than that 
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GIANOS Let me raise one more point with regard to Bob Crown It’s 
impossible to read about the 1961 reapportionment without 
coming across his name To what would you attribute his being 
essentially absent just a few years later in a similar kind of 
issue 9 

SMITH He was chairman of the Ways and Means Committee so he had a 
lot to do I’m just guessing now but I think that when it 
first became apparent that we were going to have to do a 
reapportionment the chance was offered to him to be the 
chairman of the Elections and Reapportionment Committee instead 
of Ways and Means and he turned it down m a flash, he didn’t 
want anything to do with it because Ways and Means was the top 
committee job at that point So I think that really pretty 
much explains why he was not really involved He was 
interested, but just didn’t play a role His reapportionment 
and ours kind of marked the passage of the old hand done woik 
and the computer work 

At one point the story is told at least m the 1961 
reapportionment, they had a color coded map which had the voter 
registration and extremely Democratic precincts were red and 
good ones were orange and so forth down the color scale to deep 
blue, meaning heavily Republican They did the map of San 

Francisco in that fashion so that you could see where the 
concentrations of Democrats were then they overlaid it with 
the proposed district boundaries They brought m a fellow 
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named [Charles W ] Charlie Meyers who was an assemblyman a 
charming Irishman but not known terribly for being real 
bright They brought him in to show him the district they were 
going to give him and he looked at that and then he looked at 
neighboring districts which seemed to have more of those good 
red and orange colored precincts in them So he said "Why are 
these guys getting more of these precincts and I don’t get as 
many 7 " So Bob Crown instead of saying "Well look that’s 
just the way it is, we have our reasons " said "I’ll tell you 
what we’ll do, Charlie I’ll improve it for you We’ll do it 
better " So Meyers said, "OK that’s fine " He went away 
content The staff people looked at Crown and said, "Tell us 

what to do How are we going to make a district that’s better 
for him' 7 There aren’t any Democratic concentrations we can 
see " So what they did was to get a brand-new map of San 
Francisco and changed the color code so now more precincts 
were red than had been before They just changed the coding, 
overlaid it with the same district boundaries brought Meyers 
back m and he said, "That’s much better " But Meyers’s great 
interest in reapportionment was not so much what precincts weie 
in his district, although m this particular instance [that] 
turned out to be important to him The important thing was 
what parishes were in his district If you didn’t have Saint 
Agnes’s parish that was a disaster because he knew the priest 
and the nuns at Saint Agnes and he could carry that parish He 
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was a deeply devout Catholic and a very active Catholic layman 
and he knew all these parish boundaries by heart and he wanted 
a district that was essentially the parishes he could plus 
Democratic enough that he could win it So Crown had to go 
back and, to a certain degree, learn the parish boundaries of 
San Francisco so that he could satisfy Charlie Meyers’s needs 
But all of that kind of consideration disappeared in the four 
years that it took us to get to the 1965 reapportionment Ours 
was the first one in which computers played a significant 
role Of course since that time the computer technology we 
used then would be rather primitive by today’s standards 
I’d like to pursue that line a bit if I could the pre- and 
post-computer age and also what I’m sure is the case, is the 
significant rise m number of people in and out of government 
who are essentially, redistnctmg specialists It sounds as 
though you and the people you worked with sort of came m as 
generalists and acquired the redistricting knowledge almost on 
the job Are there any generalizations you would feel 
comfortable malting on the difference in the process as a whole 
pre- and post-computers and pre- and post-consultants 7 
If a legislature is going to do a malapportionment a 
gerrymander, it is going to find a way of doing it It perhaps 
can be stopped m some legal fashion but if you have to do the 
whole thing by hand, somehow or other they’re going to get the 
job done I would say the introduction of the computer and the 
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refinement of computer technology makes it much easier to do, 
and you can devise and consider and evaluate four or five 
alternative district plans m a particular area or county m an 
afternoon, which would formerly have taken weeks of preparation 
time So that the range of choice m doing either a very good 
or a very bad redistricting is increased because of the 
computer technology We now have districts that are put 
together not only so that Democrats and Republicans are sure of 
winning so there is no contest even m a swing election we 
also have districts put together much more carefully and ably 
m which it is perceived that only a member of a particular 
minority group can be elected That’s looked upon currently, 
with the force of federal law as being a good I have a 
personal opinion that it violates the Fourteenth Amendment to 
do it that way so I’m opposed to it But we’re now in the 
midst of a court case here m Los Angeles County for the 
redistrictmg of our supervisorial districts so that there will 
be a district created m which it is almost certain or it is 
perceived to be almost certain that a Hispanic will be elected 
In a heavily black supervisorial district m Los Angeles 
County, [Kenneth] Kenny Hahn always wins and wins 
overwhelmingly against token opposition from some black leader 
because he is perceived by the black voters of that district as 
being a far better representative for them than any black 
person they know So it’s very hard to make that actually 
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work But m devising districts and alternative 
reapportionraent plans which will accomplish that result or any 
other result that you’re out to do, I think it’s much easier to 
do that, technologically today than it used to be 
So to be sure I’m understanding you you’re suggesting that the 
technology means that one can do an unusually dieadful 
gerrymander or an unusually good redistnctmg, given the 
current technology 

Yes I think that it’s sort of like chemical warfare or 
biological warfare We now have the technology and that I 
suppose can be used to a good end in medical science and it 
can be used to a perfectly dreadful end in creating weapons 
depending on what you intend to do about it That’s been the 
history of technology of any kind at anytime in world history 
What’s your impression about how it’s worked out in this state, 
either for good or for ill and relate it to that given the 
number of proposals that have been floating around and are 
floating around now for radically modifying the way districts 
are redrawn 9 Do you have a preference as to a general strategy 
of that or are you generally satisfied with things as they’ve 
pretty much been done m the legislature 9 
No I’m not satisfied I don’t think it’s proper for 
legislative bodies and legislators to participate in the 
process of districting I think that they have an inherent 
conflict of interest which cannot ever be overcome, and it’s 
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just altogether bad I haven’t studied any of the proposals 
that are being floated around to see which of them I think is 
preferable and it may turn out that none of them is so much 
better I may end up having to conclude that it’s better just 
to leave it with the legislature But I think that they have 
such a profound self-interest that they cannot do a good job of 
it I think that exhibit A is any recent reapportionment 
that’s taken place I think the districts are badly 
gerrymandered m order to ensure incumbent survival I think 
it’s important in a democracy for people to feel that they have 
something to say about government and when you have these 
crazily gerrymandered districts, it becomes much less possible 
for people to know whose district they’re in and to know that 
xn a particular community m which they belong that their 
assemblyman is So-and-So and has been for a number of years 
They just don’t know any of that anymore and they just pick up 
their ballot and the names on the ballot are unfamiliar to 
them So I think the citizens become less connected to their 
government and less able to identify with the principal figures 
they’re electing because of malapportionment So I think it’s 
bad and I don’t think there’s any excuse for it I think that 
the fact that it was enacted by Democrats does not change my 
view of it 

GIANOS Subsequent to the mid-sixties’ reapportionment—and you 

mentioned this before, but just to put this m at this point in 
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the interview—what were your subsequent political, 
governmental activities' 7 

SMITH I ran for the senate in 1966 from the Thirty-first District, 
which was a district that ran from the [Los Angeles] Coliseum 
on the northeast down to [Los Angeles] International Airport 
and south into Hawthorne on the south and southwest 
Actually, I had been selected by Jesse Unruh to succeed him in 
the assembly, and he had decided to run for the senate There 
are a number of factors which I think were on his mind m 
doing that and I can’t really recall now whatever appealed to 
him going to the senate But I guess he’d just gotten tired of 
being in the assembly and being the speaker and figured this 
was a new challenge So the decision was semifinal that I 
would be the candidate for the assembly and that he would be 
the candidate for the state senate Then at the last minute, 
he changed his mind and decided to run for reelection to the 
assembly and thrust upon me—and I was quite willing to take 
the challenge—the opportunity to run for the senate Because 
I had his support and a well-financed campaign all of the 
outside observers in the state figured that I was a cinch to be 
nominated and because it was a heavily Democratic district 
therefore a cinch to be elected to the state senate I would 
have been twenty-nine years old at the time As it happened 
the people surrounding the governor, Governor [Edmund G ] Brown 
[Sr ], decided they would support Jim Wedworth, the mayor of 
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Hawthorne Wedworth, I believe, was then and to his dying 
day essentially a racist—essentially a Democratic white 
man’s candidate On the other end of the spectrum, I had a 
candidate sponsored by the California Democratic Council 
people Ben Wyatt, who was a black attorney 

In the past, in this district the black voters had 
generally voted in contested primaries for whoever they 
concluded was the established Democratic organization 
candidate They were very loyal organization voters, a 
maverick candidate didn’t have much appeal to them So I cast 
my campaign that I was that candidate, I was the organization’s 
candidate As it happened I ran second almost everyplace, but 
ran third m the total votes In the south end of the 
district which was heavily white Wedworth ran ahead of me 
then I came m second then Wyatt ran third In the black end 
of the district Wyatt ran ahead and ran we]1 ahead of both 
Wedworth and I I ran second and Wedworth got almost no 
votes But because of the population predominances Wedworth 
ended up winning the primary over Wyatt and me I was third 
about 3 000 [2 130] votes behind Wedworth What had occurred 
is that the day before the primary election, James Meredith was 
staging a protest march through the South and was shot m the 
back by buckshot, and his picture was in all the newspapers, 
writhing in pain on this country highway in, I guess Alabama 
People told me later that black people had gotten a copy of the 
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SMITH newspaper and were passing it one to another on buses Just 
every place they were they were showing this picture of 
Meredith That had a very profound effect, because on election 
day, the next day they voted in large numbers for a black 
candidate who really had had no significant campaign, except to 
get one mailing out to the black areas identifying him as being 
a black person That election was a year and a half after the 
Watts riots, so there was a lot of feeling of identity in a 
political sense among black people that was developing, and I 
think has developed I think it’s entirely healthy except it 
deprived them of me But aside from that, I don’t have any 
quarrel with it I think it’s been good It also tended to 
make the white people m the district a great deal more 
apprehensive about the growing influx of black people into the 
area and so it sort of divided people that way But it was an 

extremely interesting campaign although I lost much to the 
surprise of everybody 

GIANOS Were there any dominant issues in the campaign or was it 

primarily "I’m a better Democrat than he is" sort of thing 9 

SMITH I don’t remember any really serious issues There was a 

freeway proposed that would have run along Slauson Avenue and 
it connected up with the Harbor Freeway, and it was never 
built The people who lived along the route of that freeway 
were quite agitated, but everybody else m the district was 
pretty much disinterested, there wasn’t a great deal of 
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interest m the election All of us went out and spoke at 
various groups and I don’t remember anybody ever X 

never had any real large crowds, and I never heard of any of 
the other candidates attracting large crowds of people 
Campaigns m those days were run on the number of volunteers 
you had who walked precincts or who put out mailings Direct 
mail was a major part of the campaign but the issues were 
largely contrived by the candidates 
GIANOS What sorts of political activities followed the primary 9 
SMITH I started a business I d become acquainted with the basic 

technology of polling, so a partner and I established something 
called the Pacific Poll Through about 1970-71 we did a lot 
of polling We did polling for Jesse Unruh we did polling for 
Robert Kennedy In 1968, I was brought into Bob Kennedy’s 
campaign m the presidential primary m June I was brought m 
m the early part of the year and was the southern California 
campaign manager for Robert Kennedy In 1972 I played a minor 
role in Senator Hubert Humphrey’s primary campaign m the 
state Then late in 1973 I was invited to become the 
statewide campaign manager for then-State Senator Mervyn 
Dymally, who went on to win the Democratic primary and to win 
the general election and become California’s first black 
lieutenant governor About that same time, I also started law 
school So when I had finished the campaign, I went to work 
for Dymally as his chief of staff in Sacramento for a brief 
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period, and then moved over into something called the Economic 
Development Commission which the lieutenant governor chairs 
I worked in that position until I finished law school, and then 
I began a law practice I consider myself today essentially a 
spectator in the political world, rather than a participant 

GIANOS With regard to the Kennedy and Humphrey and Dymally episodes m 
your life are there any events or circumstances that are 
particularly memorable for you 9 

SMITH In Robert Kennedy’s campaign one of the roles that I had was 
to try to get the candidate to be more involved and interested 
in issues which affected middle-class Democratic voters We 
were dealing with a Democratic primary and not a general 
election so it wasn’t a question of 'Let’s go out and get the 
Democrats and get their votes and to heck with the 
opposition ' We had to appeal to all kinds of Democrats 
because we had [Senator] Eugene McCarthy [of Minnesota] in the 
field McCarthy had, in terms of the things he believed in and 
espoused there wasn’t ten cents’ worth of difference between 
him and Robert Kennedy really Their personalities were a 
great deal different But m the polling that I did in 
connection with that campaign, it became apparent to me 
immediately that McCarthy was a great deal more attractive 
among people who had made up their minds a great deal more 
attractive to the middle-class white Democratic voter 


So the thing that I tried to get across to the Kennedy 
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people, so to speak—the professionals from New York and other 
states who came into California—was to try to acquaint them 
with what California was all about and to tell them that, for 
example there would be more votes cast in the Democratic 
primary from Orange County than from San Francisco That took 
a little getting used to I had a big map on my office wall of 
Los Angeles and Orange counties and I d drawn a big mark 
around the center of the map I said "Within that outline 
there are six or eight congressional districts wherein live 
most of the black and Hispanic voters and most of the Jewish 
voters in Los Angeles County Those are the historic 
constituency that Robert Kennedy appeals to, and he will do 
very well Everything else is the other two-thirds of the 
Democratic vote in L A and Orange counties They’re not any 
of those things and if all of those voters go for McCarthy 
we’re going to lose We’ll lose here and we’ll lose the 
state " That began to get across and Kennedy himself began to 
become persuaded that he had to address some of the issues that 
concerned middle-class voters But we continued to be, I 
think plagued with the problem that every time the two 
candidates would come into the state, the TV stations would 
have about a minute in which they would have Eugene McCarthy 
speaking in a very scholarly kind of way to a respectful 
audience and to respectful applause, immediately followed by 
pictures of Kennedy having his cuff links torn off m a mad 
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SMITH melee The juxtaposition of those things in a time when people 
were just getting over the student riots and demonstrations of 
an earlier period, I think was hurting 

As it finally turned out McCarthy did very well in this 
state He carried, in fact in the Democratic primary, every 
community every assembly district which did not have 
substantial minority group population So the election really 
turned out pretty much the way I thought it would that 
McCarthy would do well in those groups He did not do well 
with black voters or Hispanics and that was the crucial 
difference I think that, if Kennedy had lived, the fact that 
he did not get an absolute majority of the vote in the primary 
in California would have been something of an issue between he 
and McCarthy right up to the convention McCarthy would have 
claimed a moral victory of some sort out of California 
Kennedy had lost m Oregon, I think the week before or so the 
first time a Kennedy had ever lost an election, it was much 
ballyhooed So the fact that Kennedy died It’s always 

been said that he died on the night of his greatest triumph I 
did not at the time think that the California election was a 
great triumph I remember on the night of the election we 
were set up m the Presidential Suite [of the Ambassador 
Hotel] "we" being the campaign staff Next door was the Royal 
Suite which was where the Kennedy family and entourage was I 
had the Presidential Suite set up so we had a bank of 
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SMITH telephones and we were calling various counties to try to get 
election results I had some people working on that and I was 
working m a rather relaxed fashion, m my stocking feet 

I was taking phone calls and I was making calls and I was 
analyzing results and trying to fit together an early pattern 
m the election results So I called over to the Kennedy suite 
and told them, "I don’t think the senator should consider going 
downstairs and making a statement claiming victory because 
it’s just too damned close We don’t have any results at all 
from Orange County ” The man that I was talking to was 
inebriated and he had been designated as the chief of security 
for the Kennedy campaign I couldn t get him to undertake to 
tell anybody else what was going on so I finally gave it up as 
a bad job and went back to doing what I was doing 1 had the 
door open into the hallway, and a few minutes later I saw 
Senator Kennedy and his complete entourage going by me to the 
elevators and on downstairs I thought to myself "Maybe I 
should go with them " But then I thought "I 11 have to put my 
shoes on and then by that time they’re going to be gone and 
to hell with it I’ll just watch it on television " If I had 
been with him I think I would have been in front of him It 
had happened m the campaign events of the closing days that I 
would typically go out with Senator Kennedy in his motorcade 
Since nobody else seemed to know how to do anything except drag 
him through a screaming mob I would get in front of him and 
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indicate to him that he should follow me and I’d take him to 
the speaker’s platform, and then, when it was over, I’d find my 
way to him and say, ’’Follow me " and I’d get him back to his 
car So he knew that whenever he spotted me he should follow 
me I think I would have done the same thing I knew that 
when he finished speaking he had to go next door to a room for 
a TV interview and I would have I think, instmctly have done 
the same thing I’d have gotten ahead of him and told him to 
follow me so that I could lead him into where that was Now 
that would have placed me directly m the path of [Sirhan 
Bishara] Sirhan What I would have done, I have no idea I 
might have changed history or I might have ducked for the 
floor I have no idea, but I would have been in the line of 
fire 

Do you have any personal recollections of Senator Kennedy 9 
He was a very warmhearted guy despite his reputation for being 
ruthless He had evolved to the point where he was deeply 
committed to the antiwar movement much more so than I was at 
the time He always took the time to be very friendly to me, 
although he really hardly knew me Most of the time I had to 
deal with the campaign people that he sent into California from 
other places—New York Washington [DC] primarily Some of 
them were fairly good, intelligent political operatives and 
some of them were just a lawyer or banker they’d picked up 
someplace along the way By the time they got to California 
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everybody thought they must be a god, and what they really were 
was just a lawyer or a banker from someplace who happened to 
have gotten into the campaign So he had a lot of people 
around him who didn’t know very much about The day 

before the primary, we received an order from the [Kennedy 
campaign] National Headquarters [It was] very unusual to get 
an order They generally would tell us what they thought we 

should do But to get an order they had to carry it out 

This order was that we had to get down to the international 
airport with a big cashier’s check to get some literature that 
they’d put together and this was literature that was going to 
change the whole course of the election It was very important 
that we get the literature and get it out I knew the day 
before the election we didn’t have a prayer of getting the 
literature out no matter what it said, but orders were orders 
[We] cut the check, sent somebody down to the airport for it 
It turned out to be about 150 000 copies of a Kennedy brochure 
in Polish We don’t have an awful lot of people m California 
who speak Polish to the point where it’s their primary 
language, [where] they’d need a brochure in that language But 
that was the sort of thing that somebody, ostensibly one of the 
geniuses in that campaign, thought was very important was 
going to change the course of the election in California was 
100,000 brochures m Polish the day before the primary 
GIANOS This may apply to the Humphrey campaign as well, but what 
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you’re just referring to is something that crops up fairly 
frequently—I know it came up in the [Michael S ] Dukakis 
campaign—which is a gap between the national campaign 
leadership on the one hand and then the state organizations on 
the other There are also lots of references to that being 
exacerbated when it comes to California despite how important 
the state is Was it your impression that there was something 
fundamental about California, beyond what you’ve already 
alluded to, that the Kennedy hierarchy didn t understand 9 And 
is any of that also applicable to the Humphrey campaign in 1972 9 
SMITH Yes, I think there is a parallel I don’t see California as 
being anything very much different from a lot of other places 
Our politics here is not dominated by bosses and by political 
organizations that have a lot of patronage to distribute or 
anything of that nature, so it tends to be less centrally 
organized So when you’re picking up someone who should be the 
campaign director or campaign chairman for your national 
campaign m California you’re always worrying that you’re 
going to step on a land mine that you’re going to pick 
somebody and then his opponents m the political forces are 
going to say, ’’You’ve made a terrible mistake Now you’re 
going to lose, et cetera ” So the tendency, I think, has been 
to try to work out a campaign, but then to give the people who 
didn’t get the top plums something m the campaign so 
campaigns tend to be a lot of infighting and a lot of dissent 
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I don’t know that that really hurts the candidate very much I 
think that that sort of thing may actually stimulate activity 
on the part of everybody because now that they’ve been given a 
little something to do m the campaign now they want to 
demonstrate that they’re really the key to victory and so they 
go out and work harder I’m not sure it’s bad In the last 
campaign, the Dukakis campaign, as I understand it—and I was 
just a spectator—we had a campaign run almost entirely by 
outsiders and I think that was a great mistake because the 
people who live and work in California know and understand a 
great deal more than an outsider would know about our political 
operation, particularly facts like we don’t have many Polish 
voters 

GIANOS You describe yourself now as a spectator Was there any 

particular thing that led you finally to quit politics' 7 Or was 
it just time to quit 7 

SMITH It was time to quit I’d grown up to the point where I knew I 
really had to have a career of some sort that was going to 
result m some income I had children coming along and it was 
just the time to get into something else I have not regretted 
becoming a lawyer and pursuing a legal career, and it has not 
at least up to now, left me with any time available to become a 
volunteer m a campaign, and I’m not sure that I would know 
what to do or how to do it today So my career in politics is 


over it’s very certain of that 
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No desire to give it a shot again at the moment* 7 
No I can honestly say that I’ve gone straight and I’m clean 
and I’m not going to do that again Campaigns take a lot out 
of you It s a strange thing psychologically but the campaign 
builds on its own momentum until you get up to election day and 
your adrenaline is pumping and everything is going toward 
winning Then the next day there’s nothing Win or lose the 
next day is an absolutely dead day So most politicians I know 
go into a funk after that because there’s nothing to actually 
make use of all this adrenaline and psychological pumping 
that’s been going on So it takes a while to get over a 
campaign It’s like an illness you have to get over it 
That’s an unpleasant effect particularly in campaign work 
This may not be a fair question but I’ll ask it anyway I 
have heard more than one person who has been in and around 
politics for some time say that when it comes down to it, 
politicians are just not like other people There is something 
about the psychology and personality of a politician which just 
isn’t like other folks Have you had any experience along 
those lines or drawn that conclusion* 7 

You have to have a fairly well-developed ego to be a candidate 
for office anyway To make the decision that you’re going to 
go out there and that you have something to say that the people 


want to hear and that you have some kind of a destiny 
involvement you have to think a good deal of yourself So 
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you’re dealing with a college of egotists X hesitate to sound 
like a crotchety old-timer but when I first came into a direct 
relationship with the legislature, it was made up, essentially 
of men and some women who were not necessarily careerists m 
the field They’d gotten elected and they wanted to be 
reelected if they could but they had other things that they 
were doing They had to have, because this was by no means a 
full-time job You could get elected to the assembly for 
example with a campaign of $5,000 or $10 000 Nowadays an 
assembly seat can cost $1 million m campaign expenditures, and 
no one will think that’s particularly outrageous So it 
requires a great deal more work to get into the position and, 
therefore these people are much less willing to get out of 
it They’ve become vastly more concerned with money than they 
ever were before It s something that never leaves the mind of 
the officeholder today That’s a very serious problem m our 
society Fverybody’s talked about it, but it costs so much to 
stay m office and it has become so important to these people 
to stay in office because it’s their career that the money 
angle is extremely important to them 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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[Session 2, February 16 1990] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

GIANOS Mr Smith you told roe earlier that you had initially an your 
political activities gotten involved partly through Madale 
Watson Could you tell us a bit about her'? 

SMITH I got into politics in 1956 I was nineteen at the time That 
was the year of Adlai Stevenson’s second campaign for the 
presidency I met Madale then She was, and is an 
interesting character Her father had been Jack Long who was 
the administrative assistant and campaign manager for Jerry 
Voorhis in his ill-fated campaign against Richard Nixon for 
Congress m 1946 So she came from a political family in the 
San Gabriel Valley From an earlier time m her life all the 
way through to the present time she’s maintained an active 
participation m the Democratic party She was an instrumental 
member of the Unruh organisation m politics She evolved into 
kind of a super treasurer for the Unruh operation She kept 
all of the various checkbooks and kept balances and also issued 
repeated and periodic warnings about how the money was running 
out and this sort of function If an expense came up, the 
person was told to give a bill to Madale and she’d see that it 
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got paid She has also collected over a period of many years 
a vast hoard of political memorabilia and documents of one kind 
or another probably putting the state library to shame 
GIANOS When you say "the Unruh organization " do you mean specifically 
the assembly office that Unruh ran* 7 
SMITH No This was his political organization which was broader 
than that Initially it had two focal points one of them 
was Unruh’s direct staff and indirect staff people in the 
assembly operation in Sacramento Then, m Los Angeles he had 
a completely separate political organization Those two 
organizations as might naturally occur, were somewhat rivals 
within the same orbit In the Los Angeles organization from 
about 1962 on the principal Unruh operative was a fellow named 
Frank Burns, who is a close friend of mine Burns was an 
attorney m Los Angeles and was involved in virtually all of 
Unruh’s political activities from *62 on He’d originally been 
an opponent of Unruh’s in that he supported a congressional 
candidate m the district m which Unruh lived m 1962, who was 
an opponent of [Charles H ] Charlie Wilson who was the man 
that I was working for at the time and who ultimately won that 
election with Unruh’s help Frank Burns was a supporter of an 
opponent But shortly after that campaign ended, Burns became 
one of Unruh’s close friends and lieutenants In Sacramento, 
while he was m the legislature for a considerable period the 
principal staff person was a fellow named Tarry Margolis, who 
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was the chief assistant to the speaker, and under him, a man 
named Jack Crose Both Margolis and Grose are still m 
Sacramento doing one thing and another I think Crose is a 
lobbyist and Margolis does work for various agencies and 
interest groups from time to time I don’t think I would call 
him a lobbyist more a consultant Then Margolis left the 
staff That position, then, as the key staff person, never got 
filled by anybody yet So the position of most influence 
passed, more or less by default to Frank Burns In that 
operation Madale continued to occupy positions of importance 
She worked with me on the reapportionment At one point she 
was the treasurer of the Democratic party m California She 
kept that checkbook and was also involved as Unruh’s treasurer 
GIANOS What did she do with you relative to the ^apportionment 7 
SMITH She was an assistant and she was hired also for her 

considerable knowledge of the various parts of California 
particularly southern California She had worked m a similar 
capacity in the 1961 regular reapportionment Ours was an 
extraordinary reapportionraent She had been involved as a 
staff person m the *61 reapportionment so she knew some of 
the reasoning that went into the formation of the various 
districts m *61, and it was helpful to have her have that 
knowledge Then we just needed to have good, intelligent 
people who had some judgment working on the reapportionment so 


it was natural to hire her 
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When you say "judgment,' does that partly mean for the specific 
knowledge of a given area, to say "this is where we want a line 
drawn" 9 

In part that would be the kind of thing but just general 
political moxie 

Speaking of the redistnctmg a couple of things occur to me 
that are I think, worth asking you about In the mid-sixties 
reapportionment when you said there were minimal changes being 
made m the assembly seats, there was a major change about to 
occur m the senate You said that you and your shop had been 
involved in senate redistricting I’m curious to what extent 
you were aware of and were lobbied by and were dealing with 
the question—you had a lot of people in your house [the 
assembly] who were going to move or wanted to move—what that 
had to do with making up daslncts and the general sort of 
migration or potential migration of assembly people to the 
senate when you were in effect, involved in drawing your 
senate districts 

There were a lot of assemblymen who hoped to go to the senate 
under the new redistricting plan At the outset I was charged 
with responsibility for doing an assembly district plan There 
was talk at various times that we might have to also do a 
congressional district plan, because there were lawsuits 
challenging the validity of the congressional reapportionment 


in California But as it happened we never really got very 
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deeply into that and it never came to pass, at least in the 
’65 session, it didn’t In ’66 there was a congressional 
reapportionment plan that was finally done, but I had nothing 
to do with that As the session moved along the assumption 
was going to be that the assembly would redo the assembly 
districts and the senate would radically change the senate 
districts because they had to be radically changed to make 
them equal m population That assumption lasted for quite 
awhile, but it began to be apparent after several months had 
gone by that the senate was not going to be able to agree upon 
a reapportionment plan There was a real question of whether 
they could agree at all, and also a real question if they did 
agree whether it was something that the assembly and the 
governor and, ultimately the courts would be able to live 
with So as it eventually came out, the senate reapportionment 
was done by me and ray staff as well The efforts of the senate 
to come up with a plan just kept coming up against the problem 
that they simply didn’t have enough votes m the senate to do 
any particular kind of plan, and there was no assurance that a 
senate districting done by the assembly was going to be adopted 
by the senate However, we began to float out the notion that 
the assembly would pass its own version of assembly 
reapportionment and senate reapportionment, and then go before 
the court and say "This is the closest you’re going to come to 
having a reapportionment plan at all That is this is a plan 
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that’s been adopted by the one house of the legislature that is 
at least remotely related to population, and we want you the 
court to take this plan and impose it as the plan for the next 
election " That would, of course, cut the senate out of the 
whole process entirely and leave it up to the assembly entirely 
to decide senate reapportionment as well as assembly 
reapportlonment 

In a sense though you would have the assembly staffers 
drawing seats for the state senate when, in fact, a lot of 
members of the assembly want to move to the senate So was 
there any sense that you got that perhaps assembly members were 
much more concerned about senate district lines than their own 
district lines 9 

No I think that the majority of the assemblymen were not 
going to move and were very much concerned about their own 
districts Even those who did have plans to move wanted to 
make sure that their assembly district was still secure in the 
event that the courts took a look at the plans and decided they 
didn’t like them at all and might throw out the senate plan but 
might still approve the assembly plan So a particular member 
who was contemplating moving to the senate would be interested 
m both his assembly district lines and the boundaries for the 
senate district After it became apparent that we would have 
to be more concerned than we thought we were going to be m 
senate redistnoting, at or about that time, I also became 
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conscious of who in the assembly wanted to go to the senate 
That was made clear to me by Unruh and his people so that I 
had my instructions I actually, in that scope of things, 
exercised little or no discretion about who ought to be given a 
senate district But in drawing the boundaries, I had a good 
deal more to do about it My recollection is that we put 
together the senate reapportionment plan in two or three weeks’ 
time It was not something we had to spend a great deal of 
time on 

GIANOS How long was that compared to the assembly plan* 7 

SMITH Several months on the assembly plan But there was a lot of 
time that went into the assembly plan that had nothing to do 
with actual district boundaries but had to do with being 
concerned about the litigation that was going on and exactly 
what kinds of standards [would be used] We had a prolonged 
uncertainty among the assembly leadership and the staff people 
as to how much population divergence between one district and 
another would be permitted by the courts The supreme court 
up to that point at least had not said that district 
boundaries had to be so drawn as to make districts exactly 
equal So the question went around are we allowed a 5 percent 
deviation 7 Can one district be 10 percent larger than another 
district 7 That issue finally became clarified by a 
decision Here I don’t really know, I can’t really 


remember whether it was of the U S Supreme Court or the 
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federal district court or the California State Supreme Court 
But one of those courts handed down a decision m some 
context—I think it was congressional district boundaries—in 
which it was stated that districts had to be as nearly equal as 
may be which we interpreted to mean as equal as we could get 
them Given the size of census tracts, as building blocks for 
districts, it’s not difficult to make two districts for all 
practical purposes, dead even in population So we went after 
that I advised IJnruh and the assembly leadership that, m my 
opinion the only safe thing to do as far as these districts 
were concerned was to make them as exactly equal as we could 
These were assembly districts you’re talking about 
Yes That same principle was applied to the senate districts 
[but] a little looser not quite as strict so that if we found 
that one district had 10,000 more people than another district 
that would be all right if we had some other good reason for 
doing it For example, if the boundary line was identical to 
the boundary line between two cities or between two counties 
rather than cutting over into another county to try to pick up 
enough population to make them exactly equal we figured if 
they were within 10,000 of each other that would be all right 
and that such population divergence as there was was found 
acceptable because the plans were approved by the courts 
You said you had been given more leeway on the senate than on 


the assembly 
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I would say that there was less time to do it and there were 
fewer members who had a personal interest There were a number 
of assemblymen who wanted to be senators and in the subsequent 
election went from the assembly to the senate, but the 
majority of the assembly members were going to stay where they 
were So they had a keen interest m their own districts So 
that constituency of eighty members all had to be consulted and 
involved and their votes lined up for the bill But then there 
was a smaller constituency of assembly members who wanted to 
move over to the senate so it didn’t take as much time and we 
didn’t have as much time available to us to put together an 
acceptable senate district plan As it happened in the final 
result, the senate went along and voted m favor of the senate 
districting plan that had been proposed, I think without major 
changes They may have made one or two minor changes in it, 
but nothing substantial 

Do you recall any specifics with regard to the drawing of 
senate seats' 7 Or conversations with Unruh about 'Well we ve 
got two people potentially who would contest in this [senate] 
district," and how that might affect how the lines were drawn 9 
Some general parameters were laid out For example in the 
Long Beach area and the southern end of the county in general, 

I was told that we wanted to try to create a senate district 
for [Joseph M ] Joe Kenmck an assemblyman from Long Beach, 
and that in doing so, it would probably be natural that we 
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would end up with a senate district for Assemblyman George 
Deukmejian Given those parameters I then went to work and 
crafted two senate districts, one of which went into one area 
of Long Beach which included Kennick’s residence but took m 
some Democratic areas in as I recall Torrance and some of the 
adjoining areas That was for Kennick The rest of Long Beach 
and the north and eastern end of the area that we’re talking 
about went to Deukmejian so we were able to satisfy the 
desires of both of those men to go to the senate 
Did you deal with both of those folks m that 9 
Yes 

It was basically a straight-out negotiation 9 

Between the two of them, they made some decision that a certain 
territory that had been allotted to one would be given to the 
other I think Deukmejian had some precincts that had always 
voted very well for him and he wanted to keep them and so 
there was a trade done there the sort of horse trading that 
goes on in any reapportionment 
Any other cases like that that you can recall 9 
That was one prime example I think I told you before of the 
problem with Assemblyman Cusanovich who told everybody that he 
had a sure senate seat and there wasn’t anything anybody could 
do about it That turned out not to be true I remember 
[Houston I ] Hugh Flournoy was a Republican assemblyman who 
also said that because of where he lived, there was really no 
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possibility of his not having a senate district which would be 
his district As it happened Orange County had an entitlement 
of something like two and two-thirds senate districts or some 
number like that and so what we did was to take the two-thirds 
entitlement from the northern end of Orange County where there 
was a Republican assemblyman who wanted to go to the senate, 
and then we went up and took the remaining necessary population 
out of the eastern end of Los Angeles County which adjoins 
it That eastern end was where Hugh Flournoy lived So 
instead of having a safe senate district, he ended up with a 
district m which he would be in competition with a brother 
Republican assemblyman from Orange County who had roost of the 
territory and population m his district So that disturbed 
his plans But as it happened in * 66 he decided to run and 
did run for the position of state controller instead of for 
state senate and later was a candidate for governor So that 
was a satisfactory outcome for him, but at the time, it was 
disaster 

GIANOS You mentioned m our other interview I forget 

precisely how you phrased it but you said that with regard to 
assembly redistricting "those decisions remained m Unruh’s 
office and I participated in them ' Is there such a thing 
that you could relate as sort of a typical session 9 Would you 
sit down with Unruh 9 Who else would be there 9 What would the 
marching orders be roughly 9 What would the guidelines be from 


him 9 
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SMITH My recollection is he had appointed Jerry Waldie to be a floor 
leader for legislation that we needed to have passed on the 
reapportionment bills and that was part of his overall 
function as the assembly majority leader We’d have meetings 
in Unruh’s office I don’t think Unruh ever came to the 
workroom I described where we had maps laid out on the walls 
and all this kind of stuff I don’t recall his ever being 
there But we’d meet m his office If necessary I’d bring a 
map with me I’d usually carry a large map rolled around in a 
large mailing tube and people said it looked like I was 
carrying a lance or a weapon of some sort I had it slung 
under my arm as I walked the hallways Of course a lot of 
people, I suppose, were very curious about what might be in the 
map that was rolled up inside Anyway I’d go to his office 
and there would typically be Unruh and maybe one of his staff 
people and, frequently Waldie and then Bob Moretti and 
Willie Brown who I mentioned before occupied very important 
roles Sometimes although rarely Don Allen the chairman of 
the committee, would be invited to be there But otherwise I 
was considered his representative We would discuss whatever 
policy needed to be laid down and I would talk about the 
problems m carrying it out if there were any That would be 
about it If sometimes there had been some policy laid down I 
would be reporting back as to how it had been resolved and what 
possible problems there might be or opposition it might stir up 
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GIANOS Beyond what you had said before which is that there were 

relatively few changes made and that seemed to be the broad 
goal any recollection you have beyond that with regard to 
Jesse Unruh’s agenda in that i edistrictmg' 7 X mean obviously 
keep the Republicans happy, I presume and the Democrats as 
well But were there individuals about whom he was 
particularly interested or not interested, as the case may be' 7 
SMITH He had T think some favorites among the people who wanted to 
go to the senate [Nicholas C ] Nick Petris for example from 
Oakland was an Unruh supporter and a very popular fellow and 
he wanted to make sure that he got there My recollection as 
I sit here today is that in the Oakland-Alameda county 
reapportionment and the San Francisco County reapportionment 
we did at-large districts where there were two members elected 
every two years I think that went on through the rest of the 
decade until the 1972 election, where I think that they finally 
got down to having individual districts But because Alameda 
County was so overwhelmingly Democratic and San Francisco 
[County] likewise it was considered that we would probably be 
able to elect two Democratic senators from each of them if we 
had at-large elections in each of those counties rather than 
try to divide it up Because if you started dividing San 
Francisco in two and Alameda County m two, you end up with one 
district that’s substantially less Democratic than the others 


any way you divided it So that was done and I think that was 
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done partly to make sure that Nick Petris was elected 
Assemblyman [James R ] Mills was a member of the assembly 
leadership and wanted to go to the senate and did go Let’s 
see I think there may have been others but those names 
certainly crop up as people that I know Jesse wanted to take 
care of 

Were there any people he didn’t much care about * 7 
No The goal always—and to the extent I had to be reminded of 
it I was reminded of it—to have as little controversy about 
this bill as possible, because there were other pieces of 
legislation that he didn’t want affected by it He wanted to 
have this bill passed with the maximum number of votes 
including the maximum number of Republican votes That was a 
primary goal that he had 

One more question m the redistricting area You mentioned 
last time as well that Phil Burton had been deputized by his 
colleagues in the House delegation—they’d hoped, at least—to 
ride herd over the [House of Representatives] reapportionment 
and you said that that didn’t happen Do you have any 
recollections on how that got worked out * 7 Did Burton come to 
Sacramento and was there some tussle over his control over this 
thing " 7 

[Kenneth] Ken Gory was a member of the assembly staff at that 
time as I was and the two of us got delegated to go back and 


confer with the members of Congress about what bheir wishes 
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might be and so we did We went to Washington for two or 
three days and met with various congressmen there just to hear 
what their concerns were I remember that part of the 
difficulty that was immediately seen m congressional 
reapportionraent was that there was a very popular young 
congressman named Ronald Cameron from Whittier from the 
eastern end of the county His district (the Twenty-fifth] was 
not particularly strongly Democratic I’m trying to think of 
the fellow’s name There was a very senior Democratic 
congressman who met with me and Cameron and told ine several 
times that he wanted to give some of the strongly Democratic 
territory m his district to Cameron so that Cameron would have 
an easier time and would be reelected many times, and he was 
quite laudatory of Cameron’s abilities, wanted to help him 
That’s what he said later we met with him privately and 
started to talk about some specifics of what might be done and 
he didn’t like any of them because those were good Democratic 
precincts for him and so forth Every time a change was 
suggested he vetoed it because it was just too good So as it 
actually happened he really wasn’t particularly interested 
Chet Hoilfield that s his name, was not particularly 
interested m giving up anything that was really of value to 
him to help Cameron 

GTANOS Is it your impression that the claim that he wanted to do that 
was just absolutely bogus 9 Or that his heart was in the right 
place but he couldn’t bring himself to do it 9 
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SMITH His heart was in the right place, he just couldn’t 

GIANOS Shoot himself in the foot 9 

SMITH That’s right He was concerned These precincts had been in 
his district for many years and he was familiar with them, and 
he just didn’t want to give them up We also met with Phil 
Burton He had already begun to organize the delegation around 
the idea that we’ve all got to get together and stick together 
and promote our interest The next thing I knew within a 
couple of weeks Burton was sent out to Sacramento to see what 
was going on with potential congressional reapportionment The 
Democratic delegation sent a congressman from Kern County out 
with him a fellow who couldn’t hold a candle to Burton m 
charisma or intelligence but was just keeping an eye on Phil 
because I think that they recognized that Burton was an expert 
on reapportionment but they didn’t fully trust him with their 
most valuable possession So they sent this other fellow to 
kind of Harlan Hagen was his name, [they] sent him to 

watch what Phil was doing I told Burton that if there was to 
be a congressional reapportionment, that I was going to be 
doing it and they were going to have to deal with me and I’d be 
happy to hear what their wishes were, but I was going to be 
guided by what the members of the assembly wanted to do He 
didn’t much like that, because what he wanted to do was to 
bring a congressional reapportionment plan from Washington and 
present it and have it accepted without much argument So we 
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had the potential for a conflict there But it very soon after 
developed that we weren’t going to do a congressional 
reapportionment, that that was just biting off too much and 
that we d be doing very well to get an assembly and senate plan 
through, and a congressional plan would just muddy the waters 
So we told the congressman that they weren’t going to get what 
they wanted They didn’t like that very much, because even not 
knowing what was going to come out they thought it would be 
better for the legislature to enact a reapportionment plan than 
to have the potential that the legislature having failed to 
act, the courts might do it for them Politicians generally 
shudder with fear at the idea of the courts doing a 
reapportionment plan, because there s just no telling what will 
come out of it and what kind of crazy ideas 

One of the things that came up that was a constant source 
of irritation was that the various cities in California would 
say, "We don’t want to be divided up We want our entire city 
to be m one district or another We hate the idea of your 
dividing it up in districts " The thing that I found m 
looking at city boundaries to see if we could accommodate this 
desire is that most city boundaries—certainly in the big 
metropolitan areas—are gerrymandered themselves City 
boundaries are put together in a helter-skelter fashion of 
annexations until they don’t make rhyme or reason, so it’s very 
difficult to do a reapportionment that observes city boundaries 
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because they are so crazy So that was one policy thing we 
decided and that is we were not going to pay that much 
attention to the boundaries of a city 

I’ve never thought about it in quite that way before One more 
thing about Burton you said that you essentially told him 
"No " Were there other people as well who were telling him the 
same thing, or were you sort of the point man in all of this 9 
I think I told him that as far as I knew I was going to 
continue to occupy the principal staff role and I would 
probably be devising the districts and it would probably 
reflect the wishes of the members of the assembly His point 
of view was that the congressional people through him were 
going to be producing their own plan and would expect it to be 
adopted It never got into a really serious disagreement 
because very quickly after that it was decided we weren’t 
going to do a plan at all theirs or ours 
It just evaporated, essentially, as an issue 
Right There was a congressional reapportionment that took 
place as I remember, in ’66 

I’d like to move on if I could and deal a bit more with some 
of things you mentioned last time as well things that you did 
after the reapportionment period Could you tell us a bit more 
about the Pacific Poll 9 That sounds to me like a relatively 
pioneer kind of operation 

After I had lost the senate primary m ’ 66 in the Thirty-first 
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District I went to work for a man named [Charles] Chuck 
Baldwin who had a firm that did economic research work, and he 
also dabbled in polling So I learned some of the fundamentals 
of polling from him Then m ’67 I and a fellow named 
[Douglas] Doug Jeffe formed a partnership in which we were 
going to be doing much the same kind of business—economic 
research and that sort of thing—and, as a part of that, 
established something called the Pacific Poll which was a 
polling operation in which we used door-to-door interviews 
exclusively We didn’t do any telephone polling Telephone 
polling has become almost the exclusive way that polls are done 
m this country today The concern that I had about it 
then—and still do—is that people will not be as truthful and 
as candid with a polling interviewer as they will if they’re 
looking him right in the eye I think that’s true I think 
people will say all kinds of things on the telephone that they 
wouldn t feel comfortable saying directly Some of the 
techniques that I introduced in that polling It’s 

certainly the more expensive way of doing polling In many 
parts of the country, and m many parts of California you 
can’t get people anymore to come to the door and open the door 
for you So door-to-door polling has really become a lot more 
difficult But I still think that the personal 
person-to-person interview is better, it’s a better technique 
One of the techniques that we were able to use was to give 
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people an actual ballot If we were asking them how they were 
intending to vote we’d give them an actual ballot with several 
offices on it and ask them to mark it according to how they 
felt they might vote if the election weie held today Then 
they folded that ballot and put it in a little ballot box we 
provided Of course, on the back of the ballot there was a 
number that corresponded to an interview so we could reassemble 
them later on and most of the people I think knew that But 
they still felt comfortable that this was, at least initially, 
a secret ballot kind of operation We got I think, better 
results We got more people to mark the ballot because this 
was playing a game with them essentially, that this is the 
actual election The closer you can come to the reality of 
that game, the more they’ll play 
Had that been done before were you aware 7 
I don’t know that it had ever been done before It worked 
especially well in 1970, when I did a series of four statewide 
polls m Hawaii for the campaign of Governor John Burns Burns 
was reputed to be in a great deal of trouble His lieutenant 
governor was running against him for governor and was believed 
by everybody to be the likely winner of the Democratic primary 
there All of the polls showed that this other fellow was 
going to win, except the one I did The final poll that I did 
about ten days before the election turned out to be exactly 
right What we did was to try to screen people according to 
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the likelihood of their voting, and the way I measured that was 
how they had voted m past Did they vote m certain elections 
that had taken place m the past 9 If they hadn’t then they 
would be a little less likely to vote I found that younger 
voters, and voters who were relatively newer residents to 

Hawaii tended to favor the lieutenant governor Gill rather 

than the governor whereas the older more established voters 
favored the governor more I felt that those older more 
established voters were more likely to actually vote It 
turned out to be true because the election results came out 
just about exactly as our poll predicted, so, of course, among 
the political community m Hawaii we were for a time, 
considered to be wizards 

Another technique that I used where any kind of rank 
system is involved I felt it was not only important 

to find out how people felt about issues whether they took one 

side or the other but also just the issue itself how 

important was it to them 9 I had them do a ranking of that and 
found that, initially, if you just read various issues to 
them—let’s say five issues—and you ask ’Now which of these 
issues is the most important and which is the second most 
important and so forth,’ it was almost impossible for people to 
conceptualize that and we got very unsatisfactory results So 
I used a technique of giving them cards, like playing cards, 
and I’d have these issues on it Or sometimes I’d have them 
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rank various public officials to how good a job they thought 
they were doing I’d have one person *s name on each card or 
one issue on each card then ask them "Take these cards and 
sort them so that the most important issue is at the top or the 
person you think’s doing the best job in politics is at the 
top, and so forth and so forth, until the least important is at 
the bottom ' I found that people are used to doing that, 
because they play cards and they’re used to the concept of 
placing cards m some kind of order and they could place these 
cards m order It was a lot easier doing it and we got a 
result—perhaps a forced result I don’t know but we got a 
result where people actually were doing a ranking of one 
through five I found that if you gave them five, they can 
manage that Anything more than that it was too much 
It also sounds very labor intensive and very expensive 
Yes The interviewers had to be carefully trained m what they 
were doing But it was extremely interesting to do I used 
those same techniques in the Part of the function I 

performed in the Robert Kennedy campaign in 1968 we did some 
polling m some of the special population groups that were of 
concern We did a poll among Irish Catholic voters in San 
Trancisco and among Hispanic voters in East Los Angeles and 
among suburban WASP voters in San Diego 
But nobody to use that Polish language literature on 
No Couldn’t find enough Polish voters 
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[Discussion deleted] 

GIANOS What led you to let go of that, stop that consulting, polling 
business' 5 ’ 

SMITH Doug look a job so that the partnership broke up I continued 
that same business and the polling operation until 1972 ’73 

T was still in the same business I added to it an economic 
research component where X would do economic feasibility 
studies for banks that were seeking bank charter or branch 
application and that kind of thing and that sort of put the 
bread and butter on the table for awhile 

GIANOS Was there any particular advantage that your political activity 
had brought to that work* 7 

SMITH No One of the great things about the reapportionment work is 
that you become familiar with the minutiae of demographics of a 
tremendously large group of communities so that sort of helped 

[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

GIANOS You were Mervyn Dymally’s chief of staff Can you tell us how 
you got involved with him and how you came to have that 
position* 7 

SMITH I*ve known Dymally since 1960, when we were in the Young 

Democrats together In *61, he and I were roommates in an 
apartment in Sacramento while both of us were serving m 
various staff capacities So he s been a close personal friend 
for many years In September of 1973 he called a meeting at 
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his home in which he told a number of us who gathered that he 
was planning to run for lieutenant governor and wanted us to 
know that and wanted our ideas on the campaign He then 
started his campaign using the personnel that he had developed 
as a state senator That didn’t work out very well and the 
campaign was beginning to run into some financial problems and 
other problems So in September of ’73 he came to me and 
asked if I would be willing to set aside my business and come 
aboard as his campaign manager I said I would consider it 
Then his finance chief and I sat down and worked out a 
satisfactory financial arrangement So I got into the campaign 
and ran it It’s interesting to run a campaign for a secondary 
office in California because there’s never very much interest 
in it and you’re constantly battling for whatever favorable 
publicity you can get The principal opponent m the primary 
was a fellow named Howard Miller who had been on the L A City 
School Board and was a candidate of the so-called liberal wing 
of the party although there is no more liberal Democrat I 
think on the face of the earth than Mervyn Dymally Anyway 
Howard Miller was attempting to run on the platform that 
Dymally was crooked All through Dymally’s political career, 
he’s been hounded by rumors of various kinds that he’s not 
honest I have to say that I’ve looked into that issue a 
couple of times and I have never seen the slightest indication 
that Dymally is anything but a completely honest politician 
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Despite serving for many, many years in public office, he 
doesn’t have the big portfolio in stocks and his wife doesn’t 
wear big flashy diamonds and fur coats and they don’t have a 
ranch where they raise thoroughbreds All these kinds of 
things other people who had served m the same offices for the 
same period of time had accumulated and he just didn’t have 
anything 

How do you account for that rap that he s had* 7 Because I think 
everybody’s heard it 

In his political career he has failed to fall into one of two 
categories The media, I think has tended to look upon black 
politicians as being one or the other of two things one of 
them is the Stokely Carmichael-[H ] Rap Brown kind of 
fire-eating radical sometimes called a "Mau Mau " The other 
category is someone who s on the take the Adam Clayton Powell 
type of politician Dymally was never either of those things 
and that caused a great deal of consternation There were 
constant efforts to fit him into the second classification 
because there was no evidence whatsoever that he was a 
fire-eating radical or a "Mau Mau ' Therefore, he must be a 
crook and you just have to dig deeper All of that came to a 
head at the end of his one term as lieutenant governor, when 
the FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation] and the IRS [Internal 
Revenue Service] began to investigate him m earnest They 


spent several million dollars, I think in an investigation of 
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Dymally to see if there was anything to these rumors and 
created a tremendous amount of disruption m his personal 
life The ultimate result was there just wasn’t anything at 
all to even suggest that he was involved in anything crooked 

GIANOS So that was a problem for you as his manager beyond the 
other 

SMITH There are people who are constantly asking him to do things, to 
intercede for them in various agencies and this sort of thing 
He has given people help who don’t deserve it So that has 
been a problem for him 
[Discussion deleted] 

Anyway I ran his campaign It was mainly a question of 
getting money in and making it go as far as we possibly could 
for the dollar So he won the primary and ultimately went on 
to win the election The lieutenant governor at that time was 
a fellow named Ed Remecke All of this started when Governor 
[Ronald] Reagan first ran for office The candidate for 
lieutenant governor was [Robert H ] Bob Finch and Finch was 
almost immediately co-opted into the Washington scene and 
became Secretary of Health Education, and Welfare under Nixon 
in *68 So after two years in office he resigned as 
lieutenant governor to go to Washington Ed Remecke who was 
a member of Congress was appointed as lieutenant governor to 
succeed him He, in turn was indicted and convicted of some 
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SMITH charge ^ so the office was declared vacant A Republican state 
senator from Glendale, John Harmer, was appointed as the 
lieutenant governor So there were a lot of revolving chairs 
m the lieutenant governor's office so they didn’t have a 
strong incumbent Dymally defeated Harmer m the general 
election in 74 

My function m the lieutenant governor’s office I 

had an excellent assistant named [Walter 0 ] Wally McGuire, and 
the two of us tried to make Dymally into a genuine statewide 
political figure and not just a black leader I think all of 
the black leadership in this country suffers from a political 
schizophrenia They feel under pressure to constantly say the 
kinds of things and do the sorts of things that will continue 
to shore up their position as a black leader at the same time 
realizing that their advancement in politics depends upon their 
being a genuine statewide leader or national leader as in the 
case of Jesse Jackson Now, Jackson always had it and has the 
problem today He has got to at the same time be a black 
leader and he’s got to be a national leader and sometimes the 
demands of those two positions conflict Therein lies a grave 
problem for the black political leadership But I think 


1 Two months before the 1974 primary, Reinecke was indicted for 
lying before the Watergate grand jury about a contribution of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation [ITT] to the 1972 
Republican National Convention, scheduled for San Diego, at the time the 
Justice Department was trying ITT on antitrust charges Reinecke was 
convicted of the charge, but in 1975 the conviction was overturned 
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Dymally has that same problem We tried to make him into a 
genuine statewide leader 

GIANOS How did you go about doDng this* 7 

SMITH He was, for example the chairman of the state Economic 

Development Commission That’s by law one of the positions 
that goes with the office of lieutenant governor The business 
community had supported the work of that commission and 
[Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] when he came into office 

immediately tried to practically cut it down to zero Dymally 

went to bat and got the legislature to restore the funding for 
the commission, and in a very short time I became the 
executive secretary of the commission We tried to involve the 
business community in supporting the work of the commission and 
through that indirectly supporting Dymally He was a very 
eager participant in that objective I think for awhile it 
worked just fine 

I had started law school m 1973, about the time I’d 
started the Dymally campaign and finished that in 77 as his 
first term was in its third year So m ’78 I resigned to 

enter private law practice and left him in his campaign in 

’78 and there was a constant problem of a building FBI and 
state attorney general investigation of him His opponent xn 
that campaign Mike Curb, was able to exploit that issue very 
artfully and was elected At the same time that Jerry Brown 
was being reelected as governor the public turned Dymally out 


of office and elected Mike Curb 
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How did Dyznally and Brown get along 9 How did they relate to 
each other 9 

Not very well There was a superficial friendliness between 
the two of them but Brown never had any trust for Dymally and 
didn t know what to do with him If he had taken him more into 
his confidence and given him more things to do, I think he 
would have co-opted Dymally into his orbit But he just didn’t 
operate that way 

Just a characteristic of Jerry Brown, you think, rather than 
just specific to Dymally 9 

That s right Then on the Economic Development Commission we 
began to have vacancies as people’s terms expired Brown made 
one appointment to the commission, and it was some fellow 
[Seymour Hyman] from San Francisco It was an absolute 
disaster just a terrible appointment He didn’t care about 
the work of the commission and came only to one meeting and it 
was just awful There wei e a couple of other vacancies that 
came up, and Brown wouldn’t act to fill them even though we 
had candidates Dymally was pushing to fill So one time Brown 
left the state, and the lieutenant governor m that situation 
becomes governor So Dymally quickly had some appointment 
forms printed up We knew what an appointment form looked 
like, because I had one Somebody hurried off to a printer and 
we got some printed up, and Dymally had the names filled m of 
these people that he wanted appointed, and he signed them and 
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sent them over to the secretary of state’s office The 
secretary of state impressed them with state seals all done 
and these commissions were then presented to the successful 
nominees, and they were sworn in before Jerry Brown got back to 
the state Of course, he knew that if Dyraally could do that 
for the Economic Development Commission which was relatively 
unimportant having seen that it could be done he immediately 
got the idea that Dyraally could also appoint judges and 
justices of the supreme court or whatever else there was left 
loose So Brown always made it very clear from that point on 
when he left the state [he] always made it a point to fill up 
all the vacancies and anything that there was lying around, 
especially judicial vacancies [He was] very concerned about 
that If he couldn t do that then he would call Dymally into 
his office and they’d have a talk about what was going on, and 
he’d make it plain that he did not want any appointments made 
But that was just an indication of the kind of relationship 
that they had 

GIANOS That must have been where Mike Curb learned to do that That 
was the first time I ever recall hearing about it at least to 
a great extent Did you have much to do with legislative 
liaison when you were working for Dyraally 7 

SMITH No Wally McGuire took over that function and did it very 

well First of all I was m Los Angeles a good deal of the 


time The Economic Development Commission mam office was m 
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Los Angeles, I established it there I was going to law 
school, so it was essential that it be someplace that was 
convenient bo me 

GIANOS So your main job during the time you worked for Dymally was in 
a sense, working directly for him and working for the 
commission 

SMITH Right I started out as his chief of staff with McGuire as my 
assistant When I went to the Economic Development Commission 
McGuire was appointed as chief of staff 
GIANOS I’d like to do almost kind of a free association of all of the 
campaigns, at least that I’ve got down there that you’ve been 
involved in whether it was early or late or big or small You 
said you worked for the [John F ] Kennedy campaign m 1960 
What did you do in that 9 

SMITH It kind of evolved into being m charge of motorcades It was 
an important campaign function at that time for a candidate to 
arrive into Los Angeles and travel by motorcade through a 
particular area These were like little parades of cars I 
not only became his driver but also [was] m charge of all the 
other drivers, arranging for the cars and decorating 
them—putting signs on them and that sort of thing 
GIANOS That was in the southern California area 
SMITH In the southern California area right 
GIANOS Did you get that job through your Unruh connections 9 


SMITH 


Right 
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I would assume that 

That was the first connection Actually, I worked, at the 
time for the Democratic State [Central] Committee for a guy 
named Joe Cerrell Cerrell was an Unruh man so when the ’60 
campaign came along, I drifted into this motorcade business 
I’d done it for some of the other candidates The state 
committee’s position during the 1959 and early 1960 period was 
to give equal treatment to all of the potential 1960 candidates 
for the nomination So m each of the instances, as they came 
into the city they would need to have a car or a couple of 
cars and I would arrange that and drivers for them So it 
became my specialty 

So you would what* 7 Get the cars, get the drivers, just sort 

of organize the whole thing 

Right 

Then the ’64 Johnson-Humphrey campaign What was your role m 
that'? 

I was the southern California campaign manager for the 
Johnson-Humphrey ticket I got that position more or less by 
default because for some reason or other There was a 

great deal of animosity between Unruh and his group, and 
Governor Brown and his organization Both of them wanted very 
much to be in charge of the campaign in California because it 
gave them a position of power and leverage The Johnson people 


did not want to alienate anybody and nobody does in politics 
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if it can be avoided So they finally sent the word to Brown 
that he was going to have to give a major part of the Johnson 
campaign to the Unruh people and I guess simultaneously to 
Unruh that he wasn’t going to be able to control all of it 
some of it would have to go to Brown So they appointed a guy 
named Don Bradley, who was a Brown man to be the statewide 
campaign manager for Johnson-Humphrey But he was more or less 
a figurehead because he was also the campaign manager for 
Pierre Salinger in his campaign for the U S Senate, and that 
was a campaign that required all of his attention There was 
just no doubt about After the primary, it was a full-time job 
m and of itself But Bradley was given the statewide campaign 
manager position so ostensibly I worked for him But I 
actually worked for a committee that was carefully chosen and 
made up of some Unruh people and some Don Bradley people 
including Bradley himself and some neutrals, who were just 
friends of Johnson There was a fellow named Lloyd Hand, who 
had served m the Johnson administration and then come out to 
Los Angeles so he was on that committee The committee met 
about three times a week and all of the policy was decided 
there It was interesting I made a policy that the 
president in his two campaign trips to southern California, 
should concentrate m the suburbs [Barry M ] Goldwater if he 
had any chance at all would be very strong, for want of a 
better word, in the WASP suburbs and outlying areas, and I 
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SMITH wanted to make sure we won those I didn’t think there was any 
chance in the world of our not getting a very strong vote for 
Johnson in the black communities, the Hispanic communities, and 
so forth So when Johnson first came into southern California, 
his plane, Air Force One, landed at Long Beach Airport, and we 
took him by motorcade Of course I had nothing to do 

with it [the driving part] then because that was all Secret 
Service by this time But he drove m a motorcade from Long 
Beach up to South Gate, through what you might call the most 
"cracker” white precincts m southern California and the crowd 
that turned out probably still stands as the largest single 
collection of people for a political event They just lined 
the streets There was no place that that motorcade drove that 
the stieets weren t aligned on both sides heavily with people 
probably an the neighborhood of 1 million people That was a 
very successful event But I remember at one point, as the 
motorcade was approaching this huge park—I think it was called 
South Park—where Johnson was going to make a speech as he was 
driving along, we were inching through this crowd 
Because there was a big throng of people on both sides of him 
we weren’t going very fast I was standing in the front of the 
first press bus so I can see ahead four or five cars to where 
the president was I was standing next to a Secret Service 
man, who had a walkie-talkie m his ear, and the two of us were 
standing up in the front of the bus, right next to the window 
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SMITH The guy said "We’ve just got a report that there’s a gunman on 
the balcony of that apartment building straight ahead " I 
could see up ahead there was a Secret Service car right behind 
Johnson’s and all those guys had gotten up and were busily 
arranging something on the floor of the car which turned out 
to be weapons because they thought there was a serious 
danger It turned out to be a false report But I thought to 
myself at the time, "Here I am standing here up against this 
window directly back in the line of fire " That was a very 
successful event 

On another trip to southern California, we brought him 
into Los Angeles only very late He first came into San 
Bernardino and spoke to a large crowd there Lyndon Johnson 
had come out to California as a teenager I guess about 
nineteen or so and had gone to work m San Bernardino as an 
elevator operator in this little five-story building So I got 
the idea why not take him back to that same building and have 
him operate the old elevator or at least ride in it as a way 
of showing he’s associated with the people in this area 9 
Everybody liked the idea The Secret Service liked it the 
advance men thought it was a good idea, and everybody got on 
board When the president actually arrived he didn t like the 
idea at all He thought it was the dumbest thing he’d ever 
heard of He was quite cordial with the elevator operator and 
he told her he knew all about how to operate it He’d let her 
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do it but he could do it himself if he had to She was pretty 
tickled by that Then he got out and made a speech on this 
street corner We probably had 25 000 people there which is a 
very good crowd for San Bernardino To show you the logistics 
there’s only about a ten-, fifteen-mile distance between San 
Bernardino and Riverside but he went back and got back on his 
plane and flew that fifteen miles into the air force base m 
Riverside March [Air Force] Base, and then came into town 
In order to make the entrance 

In order to make the entrance And then made a speech from the 
courthouse steps there in Riverside before an equally large 
crowd Of course people will always turn out to see the 
president of the U S whoever it is and whatever their party 
But [they were] very, very enthusiastic crowds, and we carried 
both counties As it actually happened, there was probably no 
way m the world he was not going to carry California as he 
carried the whole country like gangbusters In ’64 he was 
the first president since 1944—Franklin Roosevelt, in 1944—to 
carry California with a majority Democratic [Harry S ] Truman 
had carried the state m ’48 but with a plurality only In 
all the other elections, we lost to Republicans 
Did the local Johnson operation here get along OK with the 
national folks 9 Were there lots of tussles 9 

No, because he was the president In other words there wasn’t 
much to argue about If they said they wanted to do this or 


SMITH 
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that They used California as all major presidential 

candidates use California as a money mine Essentially 
they’d come out here and raise money and then take it back East 
with them There s really nothing wrong with that, except it 
made it a little difficult to run the local operation 
Do you have any personal observations about Johnson 7 He was an 
incredible character Everything I’ve ever read about him he 
was larger than life 

Yes You really ought to talk to Frank Burns about some of 
these things because Burns is an interesting character as 
well as Madale Watson Burns told a story about [the time] he 
and Jesse Unruh had an appointment to see Johnson They went 
to the White House and they went to the Lincoln sitting room, 
where Johnson received them But the whole conversation during 
the half hour that they were there was punctuated by people 
coming m and telling Johnson various things were happening 
There was a North Vietnam general named Giap, and he was some 
kind of a military genius 
Vo Nguyen Giap—I remember the name 

Apparently they thought they had located his headquarters and 
so Johnson was ordering m a bombing' attack on his headquarters 
while he was talking to Burns and Unruh Burns got the 
impression that it was like he was a company commander He was 


ordering very small units of men to move from this point to 
that point He was plotting all this and doing all this from 
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the White House and it was at that point that Burns 
concluded—and I think Unruh probably concluded—that the man 
had just gotten so absorbed m this war that he’d lost all of 
his perspective and he was unable to see that it was just the 
wrong place and the wrong war for us But he had something 
Probably without him, we wouldn’t have had the civil rights 
legislation that passed in the late sixties I think the War 
on Poverty was on balance slightly beneficial to the country, 
although it had a lot of waste built into it But the war just 
eclipses everything His behavior toward other people and the 
people who worked for him I think was just atrocious 
Did you observe any of that 9 
No 

I ve heard stories about that 
T didn’t even meet him actually 

There are stories that go back at least as far as his senate 
campaign m ’48 and before that saying that he wasn’t always 
the nicest person in the world and had to be reprimanded 
frequently by other folks You mentioned a bit last time about 
the ’68 Robert Kennedy campaign Anything that comes to mind 
about that that ought to be added to the record 9 
I was thinking about that this morning It was kind of on 
oddity how he got on the ballot Kennedy got on the ballot 
because he had a delegation in California The candidates m 
’68 were the candidates for delegate and if you voted for 
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Kennedy, you were actually voting for his delegation In those 
days, the way a delegation got on the ballot in California was 
that by law you had to have a committee of at least five 
people, and they had to file a declaration saying that they 
were the Robert Kennedy for President Committee in California 
and wanted to put a delegation on the ballot Then, the 
secretary of state notified the candidates saying that this 
had happened and "if you want to disclaim it you better do it 
right now, ' and he gave them a certain period of time So a 
little group of five ladies m Sacramento who had formed a 
Robert Kennedy for President Club, decided that if nobody else 
was going to do it, they would do it So in an afternoon, they 
got together all the papers and filed them This was like the 
day of the New Hampshire primary In the New Hampshire 
primary Eugene McCarthy didn’t defeat Johnson, but he did so 
well as to make it, for all practical purposes a defeat 
That of course changed the whole equation in the nomination 
race and got Robert Kennedy into the race I think the next 
day or the day after Kennedy announced that he was going to 
run and he would tun in all of the remaining primaries that he 
could get into At that point, all there was in California was 
Jesse Unruh—his close friend—and his organization and then 
these five little old ladies in Sacramento who had filed the 
papers The deadline in the meantime, had closed so you had 
to go with them 
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GIANOS [Laughter] They were in What a great story 
SMITH I was directed to establish a headquarters operation and we 
put together a couple of suites in the It used to be 

called the International Hotel Now it’s called I 

don’t know what it is the Hyatt or something It’s right 
across the street from the airport So we put that together 
and put telephones m it and got the bedroom moved and tables 
and chairs put in in a matter of twenty-four hours Then 
people from the Kennedy campaign nationwide came into the state 
and into that headquarters Jesse Unruh and Frank Burns and a 
couple of other people—and Phil Burton at one point—got 
together and put together the delegation consisting oi so many 
people from each district You had to have a certain number of 
people from each congressional district That was difficult to 
do I remember m putting it together that there was some 
people put on who were really just "dummy’ delegates They 
were staff people or staff people’s wives, people who could be 
counted on to resign because they were going to need to have a 
certain number of spots open for people from other delegations 
who were really supporting Kennedy but had gotten themselves 
locked into supporting McCarthy or whatever But the 
delegation was finally put together I remember one memorable 
scene with Phil Burton when he first came in He was coming m 
to offer his advice which was largely taken as to who should 


be on the delegation from the Bay Area congressional 
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districts He got to talking about the mechanics of it how 
does all this happen* 7 How do we get the delegation actually on 
the ballot* 7 So Unruh told him, "Well as these five little old 
ladies m Sacramento had the sense to go m and get the thing 
filed the day before the deadline or the day of the 
deadline We'ie putting together the delegation but 

then they're coming down here We’re going to meet with them 
and show them the delegation and they’re going to sign off on 
it saying 'These are the delegates we hereby appoint to be the 
slate ,* and file that with the secretary of state " Burton was 
an extremely brilliant politician, and thought lived breathed 
politics all the time One of his great strengths as a 
politician was that when other people slept or ate or otherwise 
amused themselves Phil Burton was thinking about politics 
When he was told that the actual mechanics of getting the 
delegation on the ballot consisted of selling these five ladies 
on the delegation, you could look into his eyes and you could 
see the wheels going 100 miles an hour behind the eyes as he 
was thinking to himself what the odds might be of his getting 
these five little old ladies and selling them on a delegation 
put together entirely by him But he concluded I guess it 
was just too much trouble to try to pull that off and he would 
lose whatever viability he had as it was, so after a few 
seconds of thinking about it he kind of smiled Everybody 
knew what he was thinking, though 
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What sorts of people at the national campaign level did you 
work with 7 

They were just Kennedy operatives Kennedy’s political people 
tended to be just supporters who took time off their jobs and 
law practices, that sort of thing, to work on his campaign 
Unruh contemptuously called them his "family retainers ” He 
once told Bob Kennedy, "You Kennedys don’t have any supporters, 
you ve just got a bunch of family retainers " But they weren’t 
people who had political bases essentially, of their own who 
were allies in any sense They were supporters Typically 
you’d have a lawyer from Washington and you’d have a bank vice 
president from New York, and these are the people who formed 
the nucleus of the campaign and became chief of the advance men 
or became advance men themselves It was a little difficult to 
know at the beginning which of these people had any real power 
and which of them were really sent m just as troops 
How did you sort that out 7 

I think Unruh and Burns did it essentially So after a couple 
of days the ones who remained were the ones that really had 
some significant clout although I think it’s safe to say that 
none of them had as much clout over Robert Kennedy as Unruh 
did But we worked over the delegation with them and also the 
staffing of the campaign and it was decided that I would be 
the southern California campaign manager Basically the 
Kennedy staff people who were there for some reason opposed 


that idea 
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Opposed your being [campaign manager] 7 

Yes and I’ve never figured out why and I don’t much care, but 
they didn’t Evidently I had done something or was 

doing something they didn’t particularly think was good or 
maybe they were warned that I was too closely identified with 
Unruh and would keep people out of the campaign and that sort 
of thing That’s actually not true In all the campaigns I’ve 
ever run my attitude has been that this is the circus and ours 
is the big tent and we want everybody in it as possible 
There are to be no barriers of any kind animosity or 
otherwise, that would keep people out That’s the way I always 
operated Anyway my being the southern California campaign 
manager was imposed on them by Unruh We just told them that 
that’s the way it was going to be The power that would go 
with that job normally was diluted a little bit, because the 
statewide campaign manager was a guy named Art Selzer and he 
was also officed in the L A headquarters So anything I 
wanted to do to some extent had to be worked through Art until 
the later stages of the campaign when he got so busy that he 
delegated a great deal of stuff to me 
Did you two get along reasonably well 7 

Reasonably well I wouldn’t say that we were friendly but we 
were collegial we were on the same team 
But you could work together all right 7 
Yes 
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How about the 1971 city council race you mentioned* 7 
We had a councilman m the Second Council District which was a 
district that took in Studio City and Sherman Oaks and went 
across the hills and took in a little bit of the Beverly Hills 
Post Office area and a small amount of West L A That was the 
old Second District The distract has now been divided up 
among other counci linen and is long gone That was the Second 
District The councilman there was a guy who had been 
investigated and about whom there were all kinds of rumors of 
illegal acts and that sort of thing 

You remember the name* 7 I certainly don’t [James Potter] 

It’ll come to me Anyway, I thought there was a real 
possibility of somebody being able to knock him off in the 
election so I announced I was the first candidate to 
announce that I was running Then Joel Wachs got into the 
race Wachs had been a student activist at UCLA [University of 
California, Los Angeles] and was student body president I 
guess, at UCLA, and then had gone on to be an attorney He had 

kept up his UCLA contacts very well, so he quickly became a 
formidable candidate and got a lot of support although he was, 
and still remains today, a Republican He got a lot of support 
from Democrats in the district I made it a point to try to 
become the recognized Democratic candidate, and to a certain 
extent I succeeded m doing that There was a Democratic 


endorsement given by the county central committee members who 
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lived in the district and I got that endorsement I believe I 
had the labor endorsement So I was trying to run as the 
Democrat, because, probably the majority of the people m the 
district were Democratic although it’s a nonpartisan office 
The thing that I found is how difficult it is to raise money in 
a council campaign I wanted to go out and meet as many of the 
voters as I could door-to-door and I ended up covering—my 
wife and I together—about a third of all the precincts of the 
district door-to-door That occupied my time but I was not 
raising money So the campaign was money starved all the time 
How much did you think you needed 9 

I’ve forgotten all the details of that but to have beaten Joel 
Wachs, I think t probably would have had to have spent $50,000, 
and I spent about $30 000 X think He spent more than that 
Incidentally the councilman’s name was James Potter As it 
ended up, Wachs ran first and Potter ran second I think I was 
third if I remember 

Where was your money from the money that you did raise 9 
Oh just old political friends No interest groups or anything 
like that And Wachs’s money came from his old UCLA 
associations 

So essentially you tried to run as the Democrat and that 

wasn’t quite enough 

Right 

Or, at least it wasn’t enough for 30,000 bucks to be able to 


get through a threshold 
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Right It just wasn’t enough Of course today those kinds of 
dollar numbers would be insignificant m a campaign 
So you made kind of a direct trade off between expending shoe 
leather to walk precincts and not spend that time raising money 
Right I think most of the votes I got came from two efforts 
one of them was the precinct walking effort Secondly, there 
had been a proposal to turn Laurel Canyon Boulevard into a 
freeway called the Laurel Canyon Freeway That deeply stirred 
up the people in that area, because they prided themselves on 
its rather rustic quality and the freeway was obviously going 
to wipe out the rustic quality as well as wipe out many of 
their homes m a direct fashion So they were stirred up about 
that and I saw that as an issue I was opposed to it, anyway, 
so I sent out a mailing early in the campaign to all of the 
precincts that were anywhere near the route of the Laurel 
Canyon Freeway, and m the election results I actually carried 
all of those precincts So I did very well there That was a 
very successful mailing So I did well there and I did well in 
the precincts that I walked, although there were other 
candidates who were also walking precincts and some of the 
same ones that I walked But I carried most of the precincts 
that I walked Of the other precincts I did not do as well 
unless they were in the Iaurel Canyon Freeway area, then I did 
well But it showed me the importance If you could 


find a local issue that really had people already concerned 
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and if you could identify with that issue it was a good 
technique 

Like Sam Yorty and trash pick up 9 
Yes 

I recall I think it was a city councilman from San Diego years 
ago who ran on removal of parking meters in shopping areas 
March Tong [Eu] ran for secretary of state on the basis of her 
removing pay toilets People never gauged how irritated people 
had become with pay toilets and she got a bill passed 
abolishing them, and she became secretary of state on the 
strength of that 

What about the Humphrey campaign of ’72 9 You said you were 
involved in that 

I was involved very slightly The campaign never really had 
any money and it was just sort of a hopeless effort to try to 
stop George McGovern I’d met Senator Huinphi ey in 1959-60 
when he was one of the candidates contending for the nomination 
against Jack Kennedy I’d always been a fan of his and so it 
was natural to gravitate into that campaign m ’72 My friend 
Joe Cerrell was the campaign manager there I think I wrote 
press releases and I did various kinds of things for the 
campaign but it was obvious it just wasn’t going anyplace and 
we ended up losing 
Was that your last campaign 9 

Before Dymally yes And Dymally’s campaign was my last one 
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As you were saying last time you don’t have any desire to jump 
back on the carousel 

Not in the slightest There’s a psychology of campaigns that I 
find very much against my liking and that is that you get into 
a campaign and your nervous energy builds up, and the last 
couple of days of the campaign you’re running on adrenaline 
and quick hamburgers There’s an immediacy about everything in 
that period Then, when the campaign is over it’s completely 
over The day after the election is the deadest day m the 
world nothing happens Of course your body and your mind are 
still working at full speed, and you have to slow them down and 
get back into a more normal pattern That takes a lot of 
doing and there’s a post-campaign—I don’t know whether I d 
call it depression—but there’s a post-campaign letdown 
Everybody I’ve ever talked to m campaigns feels the same way 
As a matter of fact, it’s greatest victim was [Senator Thomas] 
Tom Eagleton, who suffered and was treated for depression which 
arose out of his political activities and campaigns 
So you don’t miss it 

T don t miss it I’m still a spectator and I’m still 
fascinated by it but I don t want to be a participant I’ll 
leave that to other people There are plenty of people m it 
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